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“Whate’er may be our humble lot, 
By foes denouneed—by friends forgot— 








Thine is our soul—our sigh and smile— 
Gem of the Ocean—Leovely Emerald Isle." 








PULLADUBPUNIA, TUNE AV, 19982. 





THE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
Cuarrer XLIV. 


The succession of Conall and his brother Ceallach, as 
joint sovereigns to the throne—their reign and death— 
their successors Dermod and Blathmac—the country 
desolated by a dreadful plague—death of the Monarchs 
by the epidemic—accession and reign of Seachnasach. 


The national estates, on the death of the late monarch 
Daniel, elected Conall and Ceallach, the sons of a former 
King, Maolcobha Celearach, joint monarchs of Ireland. 
In the beginning of their reign a war broke out between 
the southern Mac Nials, and the Egonachts of Munster, 
occasioned by a jealousy and difference that arose be- 
tween two neighbouring Monasteries. St. Cartagh 
O’Connor, of the O’Connors of the county of Kerry, the 
founder of the Cathedral, and University of Lismore,* in 





* Lismore, of which we have already given a topographical 
sketch is a very flourishing town, beautifully situated on the 
river Black-water, in the county of Waterford, at the distance of 
138 English miles from Dublin. The suburbs of this town of 
historical association and antique monuments, are picturesque 
and romantic. St. Carthagh, in the beginning of the seventh 
century, built on the site of the Druidical temple, here, an abbey 
and a college. 

The sanctity and eloquence of the Saint and his monks exalted 
the fame of the monastery high in the opinion of the pious and 
the religious, who came in crowds from all parts of Europe to 
make penance and offerings at its shrine. 

“ Of the ancient fame of Lismore, (which means the great en- 
elosure,) hear “says Sir James Ware, an ancient writer of the 
life of St, Carthagh.” 

“ Lismore he writes anciently called Magh Sgiath, the chosen 
field is a renouned and holy city, half whereof is a sanctuary, 
where no woman dare enter, but is full of cells, crosses, and ho ; 
monasteries,and a great multitude of pious and learned men dwell 
there, and many religious men not only from Ireland but from 


England and North Britain come thither, desiring to go to Christ. 


And the city itself is situate upon the beautiful banks of a river, 
once called Nem, but now Abanmore, or the great river, in the 
land of the Desies, or O’Phealans.” 

As we will write a topography of the county of Waterford, 
soon, we will, in co uence of that intention, be brief in this 
note. St. Declan was the first Bishop of Lismore, and the see 
continued exercising its own indpedant episcopal rights until 
it was united to that of Waterford, by a Bull of Pope Urban, V. 














the county of Waterford, went as was usual in those 
times, on a pilgrimage to Rathheny, in the county of 
West Meath, where he built a small abbey, for some of 
his monks, whose piety, eloquence, and austere discipline 
excited the envy of the neighbouring convent of Kilbeg- 
gan, an institution which had been established by St. 
Becan during the lifetime of St. Patrick. The Friars of 
Kilbeggan, applied to the Princes Daniel, and Blathmac, 
to whom the site of the abbey of St. Cartagh belonged} 
to expel itsmonks. Their request was granted, and the 
Momonians were so deeply incensed by this violation of 
hospitality that they raised a powerful army to avenge 
the insult offered to a Munster saint, and his pious fol- 
lowers. A battle was fought at Carn-Conuill, in which 
Cuan, the son of Amhalgad, King of Munster, ‘and 
O’Sulivan, and the Prince of Ui-Liathan in the county 
of Cork, were slain, and their army defeated and routed. 
Elated with the success of this battle which gave fresh 





in 1363. The university of Lismore poduced men of the first 
eminence in religion, literature, and philosophy. In 1125 the 
Cathedral was destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt in a magnificent 
style of architecture, by Cormac O’Brien, Knee Munster, 
A. D. 1130. King John erected a stately castle here, in 1195, 
but the Irish under MacCarthy, prince of Desmond, demolished 
itin 1201. It was however, re-edified by the English, and given 
for an episcopal palace to Robert De Bedford, the then Bishop. 
This castle coutinued the prelatical palace until Myler Magrath, 
on his translation to the archi-episcopal see of eashel,’seld it with 
its manors to Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1604. After the execution 
of Sir Walter, Sir Richard Boyle purchased all his Irish estates, 
including those of Lismore. 


Sir Richard Boyle repaired the castle, and made many pic- 
turesque improvements in its domain. 


In 1641 several of the buildings of Lismore were burned down 
by the Irish when they attacked the castle,then garrisoned by the 

arliamentary army, The castle is seated on an impending rock 
of difficalt access, overlooking the river; its angles are flanked 
with Norman towers, and the whole is surrounded with a tower- 
ed wall. Over the principal gate-way is a doric portico, designed 
by Inigo Jones on the frieze of which are the arms of the Earl of 
Cork in basso-relievo. The cathedral is in tolerable repair, but 
the other churches and abbeys are a heap of shattered ruins. 
The Duke of Devonshire is now the proprietor of Lismore. His 
Grace’s father erected in 1788, at his own expense, a superb 
bridge over the Black-water, which imparts an air of mag- 


nificence to the town. Before the Union it was represented by 
two members in the Irish Parliament, 
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plumes to their ambition, the vietors, Danicl and Blath- 
mac, formed the daring resolution of trying their strength 
with the reigning monarchs. ‘The two monarchs mar- 
shalled their forces, and hastened to meet their foe in the 
martial field. ‘The eontending parties came to a battle 
near Slane, in the county of Meath. Early in the’ac- 
tion Ceallach, in attempting to foree a passage over the 
river Boyne, was killed, and Conall in endeavouring to 
gain an advantageous position fell at the head of his 
guards. The death of the two monarchs dismayed the 
royal troops, who yielded the victory after a short strug- 
gle, to their opponents. 

Blathmac, and Dermod, the sons of Aodh-slaine, or 
Hugh, ascended the throne without opposition in the year 
656. . Shortly after their accession, an invasivn of the 
northern coasts of Ulster was efiected by an allied force 
of Picts and Britons. They carried their devastating 
incursions to Pancti, in the county of Armagh, where 
the two. monarchs brought then) to an engagement, and 
succeeded in gaining a decisive victory over them. The 
loss of the invaders was immense, as Keatng and O’Fla-. 
herty state that their commander-in-chief, a King of 
one of the seven Kingdoms of the heptarchy, and thirty 
superior officers were slain. A remnant of this discom- 
fitted army, in endeavouring to escape to their ships 
were overtaken in their flight, at Newtown-limivady, 
in-the county of Derry, by a body of the Irish troops who 
put them te the sword, and then seized on their fleet in 
Lough Foyle. 

But though the nation had thus warded off the threats 
of foreign power, they were now assailed by a more 
dangerous enemy, an enemy that would neither be sub- 
dued by power, intimidated by threats, nor softened by 





pity ; a terrible and destructive plague, caught from the 
invaders. It raged for three months with dreadful vio- 
lence, and threatened to make the kingdom an entire 
cemetery for its former population. ‘The annihilating 
effects of this appalling contagion soon reduced the 
country to a miserable state of desolation. Both the 
sovereigns, their whole families and attendants fell vic- 
tims to the destructive malady. 

It was called “ an bhuidhe chonuil,” or the yellow dis- 
temper, as all who were attacked by it appeared jaun- 
diced. ‘This infectious visitation which happened in the 
seventh year of the reign of the peceding monarchs is 
spoken of by Bede, who said that two thirds of the popu- 
lation of ‘Ireland, were carried off by it. 

The contemporary princes, with the preceeding mon- 
archs, and who like them died of the raging plague, 
were Ferdinand, King of Munster, Fiachna, King of 
Ulster, Ronan, King of Connaught, and Crimthan, King 
of Leinster. Prince Seachnasagh, the son of Piathmac, 
who during the prevalence of the distemper was ona 
visit with his cousin, the King of the Dalriada in Cale- 
donia, was raised by the unanimous wishes of the sur- 
viving people, to the throne. In the second year of his 
reign, the Picts, with a view of avenging the fate of 
their countrymen, the late invaders, made another dis- 
sent on the coast of Ulster and carried, in their predatory 
ineursions, devastation and dismay through the coun- 
ties of Derry, Antrim, and Armagh. 


+ The monarch lost no time in marching with a strong 
force to. Ulster, where he speedily brought the invaders 
to an engagement, and after a brave and resolute resist- 
ance, gained a signal victory over the enemy. So ter- 
rible was the carnage of the batile of Feirt, that the 








greater part of both armies was destroyed. 
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The shattered remains of the Picts were obliged to 
fly, in disorder, to their ships, which they gained with 
difliculty. Seachnasagh was not long suffered to enjoy 
his triumph, for he was assassinated on his way to Tara, 
A. D. 674, by Dubh Duin of Aneoil Carbre, in revenge 
for some injury done to him by the monarch. 

When he had perpetrated the eruel deed, he fled into 
Britain, exulting that he had thus satiated his implaca- 
ble vengeance. Kinfola, the brother of the late mon- 
arch, was invested with sovereign power ; but scarcely 
were the ceremonies of his corronation over when he re- 
ceived tidings of the Picts having again eflected a land- 
ing in Ulster. Resolving to drive them into the sea, he 
embodied his troops;and by forced marches proceeded 
to Down. But when they heard of the force that was 
coming against them, they held a council of war in which 
they came to the resolution of carrying all the immense 
treasures which they had plundered from the famed ab- 
bey of Bangor, in the county of Down, to their ships, and 
of embarking ere the monarch could possibly overtake 
them. They therefore sacked the abbey, broke the 
shrine of St. Comgall, and committed many other acts 
of sacrilege and barbarity, prior to their setting off from 
the country. The spoils they carried away were of in- 
estimable value. The shrine of this renowned Saint, 
was the richest then in Ireland.* St. Comgall, or the fair 
pledge, was of the royal house of O’Niel who signally 
distinguished himseif by his piety and learning. He 
erected this monastery for canons regular, in 555, and 
lived to see 4,000 Friars in its cloisters. Penitents 
thronged here from all parts of Europe. When the 
monarch reached Bangor he found the abbey in ruins, 
and many of the monks slaughtered. During Kinfola’s 
absence, on this expedition against the Picts, Fionachia 
stirred up a formidable revolt, which ended, as usual, in 
the death of the monarch, in an engagement with its 
aspiring leader. This Prince who-ascended the throne 
A. D. 678, was the son of Aodh-slaine, and who had on 
many occasions given striking proofs of determined val- 
our and intellectual power, that held out now an indi- 
cation of the activity which might be expected from his 
administration. 





* Bangor, or Benchor (the vale of angels) a market and post- 
town, in the Barony of Ards, County of Down, is pleasantly 
seated on the south side of the bay of Carrickfergus. Its ruins, 
which are noble, tell the history of its past celebrity. The abbey 
of St. Comgall was plundered and demolished by the Danesfin the 
ninth century. But in 1120, Malachy O’Morgair, the ee 
ot Armagh, rebuilt in a magnificent style, the monastery, which 
became again noted for the Piety and learning of its ecclesiastics. 

On the suppression of the abbeys by Elizabeth, she gave ® 
grant of all the estates of this edifice to William Ward, the ances- 
tor of the present Lord Bangor. 

Hauiilton, the adventuring progenitor of the late Lord Clan- 
brassil, was Jikewise enriched with a share of the spoilation. 

St. Comegall, who died here in the 85th year of his age, was in- 
tered in a marble tomb in his own abbey; but this tomb was de- 
molished when the monastery was converted into a Protestant 
church, in 1617. The celebrity of this noted abbey is attested by 
St. Bernard, in his writings as follows: “ Benchoir was a most 
noble monastery, under the holy father Comgall,containing many 
thousand monks; itself the head and source of many other reli- 
gious institutons—a place truly holy, fruitful in Saints, and multi- 
plying in the lord, so that, Zwanus, a subject of this sacred con- 
gregation is said to have been the founder of 100 monasteries. 

Its scholars have filled not only England and Ireland, but 


swarms of its Saints have spread like a-torrent over foreign re- 
gions,of which number is Columbanus, who came here to France, 
where he founded the monastery of Luxieu.” 

We will say more of the ruins of Bangor, in our topography 
of Down. 


THE ISLE OF SOLITARY BEAUTY. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
—— Behold her, to his bosom prest, 
And in his sunny smiles of fondness blest !” 
MRS. TIGHE. 

His fervent thanksgiving being ended, he began to 
traverse the Floral isle, and was delighted to find, at 
short intervals of space, rose and myrtle-woven bowers, 
flowery parterres that indicated the hand of female taste, 
as well as full-bearing fruit trees nicely trimmed and 
pruned ; and in the secluded glades, brooks bubbled un- 
der the shade of blossoming shrubs. While he was en- 
gaged in contemplating the vegetable grace and magnili- 
cence that every where presented themselves under the 
most beautiful aspects, the mother and the daughter 
were expostulating with each other. 

‘Ah! dear Melida,’ said Semira, discontent darkens 
the native gaiety of your heart, and withers the roses and 
lillies of your cheeks. Ah! why is the winter of care 
thus always brooding on your brow! why my child, is 
your mind pressed down in sadness by a load of deject- 
ing thoughts!’ ‘Alas! good mother, I have not the 
power to tell the cause of my wandering wishes, or of 
those thoughts that paint in my dreams, ideal bliss.’ I 
only feel that I am unhappy, and that the thorns of mise- 
ry are rankling in this grief-burthened heart.’ ‘Qh, 
Melida,’ replied the mother sorrowfully, ‘why do you 
pine and wail ,thus, and in defiance of the behests of the 
Gods anticipate unhappiness?’ What is it that your 
wishes search for, in the mazy labyrinths of delusion? 
Nature smiles on you, and implores you to be contented ; 
she spreads a carpet of flowers under your feet, shades 
your bowers, and mellows for your palate the most deli- 
cious fruits. Oh! child, forbear this impiety of insati- 
ate wishes : call not down the vengeance of the Gods to 
sweep away our vineyards, and flocks, and to sink us 
and this beauteous isle, deep in the bosom of the ocean.’ 

‘Chide me not, dear mother! for I cannot chain my 
thoughts, nor raise a barrier of resolution so lofty, as to 
confine my wishes. I now, alas! only seek the shady 
arbour to feast my mind on the luxury of melancholy. 
Ah! when I view the assembled birds cooing and chant- 
ing with joy, on the trees, when 1 see my united sheep 
gaily bound ia the meadows, where they tranquilly re- 
pose, and hold sweet converse together, it is then that 
I cannot forbear to pray for a similar felicity, in the 
society of beings of my own species. Oh! surely mother, 
it cannot be offensive to the Gods to wish for the aequi- 
sition ofa creature like ourselves, a being who could have 
taken a part in our little pleasures and pursuits, and with 
whom we might hold a communion of .thought and feel- 
ing,in our ownlanguage. This mother, is the summit 
of happiness to which my wishes fondly aspire. 

Semira, replied with a sigh, ‘what an illusive dream 
yeads your reason into the visionary region of chimeri- 
al romance. ‘The Gods refuse to accomplish your extrava- 

nt wishes, because you, are too importunate ; for 
know romantic girl, that out of every tree, or hillock they 
could, in an instant, form creatures like yourself, but 
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Melida interrupted her mother hastily with the excla- 
mation, “ what! can they produce such a wonderful pro- 
digy? Oh, ye Gods! I shall raise an‘altar of moss and 
flowers near every tree, and on the summit of every hil- 
lock, where I will offer up to you the incense of my 
sighs, and invoke your pity by the fervency of my pray- 
ers, and the eloquence of my tears!” 
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Suddenly at this moment, while Melida looked to- 
wards heaven, with streaming eyes, in whose expression, 
the devotion of her heart was pictured, Semira turned 
her head :—‘Celestial powers!’ ejaculated she, ‘what is 
it lsee!’? After uttering these words, she stood in the 
immoveable apathy of a statue. 

The romantic youth had arrived at the door of the 
cottage, where he looked like amazement personified, as 
his eyes wandered over the peerless loveliness of Melida 
‘It is she herself, the very divinity of my dream,’ ex- 
claimed he, with feelings of surprise and delight, 

Semira, alarmed and astonished, rose hastily from her 
seat, and addressed the youth thus: ‘If thou arf an in- 
habitant of Elysium, and come to visit us isolated beings, 
in our cottage, ah, look upon us with pity! The young 
man then entered the apartment, and addressed the 
ladies thus: ‘ receive me kindly in your happy dwelling, 
I am not from Elysium, but sailed from a distant island 
by extraordinary means. Your benign looks, ladies, 
give assurance of benevolence.” 

The admiring Melida,during their discourse, employed 
her delighted eyes in surveying the face and figuie of 
the youth. At length she spoke thus: ‘Yes, the Gods 
have been melted by my tears and moved by my entrea- 
ties, and in pity, have vouchsafed to send me this noble 
being to be my friend and companion.’ Then advanc- 
ing towards him she added, ¢‘ come near me, that I may 
touch your white hand, and your cheeks, which are 
coloured like the rose. Tell mc, amiable being, in what 
manner the Gods created you! Ah! continually will L 
return them thanks for their goodness in producing you, 
either froma tree or a rose.’ While talking thus, she 
ardently pressed the glowing hand of the love-captivated 
youth to her trembling heart. *Oh! exclaimed he, 
my tongue cannot speak the throbbing sensations that 
now rush ina full tide of ecstacy through my whole 
frame; dearest and beloved maiden! become mine, and 
fill up to overflowing the cup of my earthly joy!” 

‘O, speak on,’ said she, your words are swect, my 
ears hear them, with rapture, I could listen to them for- 
ever! Feel-how my heart pants with delight, and how 
my hand responds to the pressure of thine. Oh! moth- 
er,’ continued Melida, ‘how kind are the Gods! they 
have heard with lenity my rash vows, and blessed me 
and you with this gentie creature to cheer and enliven 
us with his company and conversation. 

Look, mother, it is as tall as I am! it is not little, as 
when you first found me under the rose tree.’ 

The impassioned swain, then gently encircled Melida 
in his arms and pressed her lips with his.» ‘ What is it 
you do!” asked Melida ; ‘ this mode of salutation preduees 
strange and new sensations, and makes me feel that I 
could not allow you to honour any other living person as 
you have me; and yet you are not made as I am, a 
slight down, which I have not, adorns your chin.’ ‘The 
cause of that is, rejoined the youth, ‘ my difference of 
sex, I ama man, and you are a maiden.’ ira smiled 
at the innocent simplicity of her daughter, and ordered 
her to go and select the finest fruits for supper. ‘1 will 
go, dear mother, but shall not this fair bemg whom you 
calla man, accompany me?’ Semira consented, and 
the lovers wandered through the thickets to gather the 
fruit. From tree to tree, they reamed, overjoyed in 
each others company, until they reached the spot where 
the youth’s boat was fastened; here they seated them 
selves ona grassy cliff. 

. * 
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When the lovers returned to the cottage, Semira 
made them pronounce the nuptial vow, and after par- 
taking of their delicious repast, the youth conducted the 
now blushing Melida to an arbour of jessamine and 
roses, near which limpid streams gurgled, and singing 
birds warbled. The little lovers hovered over their 
flowing bed, and the gay zephyrs, spreading their wings 
of fragrance, played around them. 

Their descendants filled the enchanting island, in 
rocess of years, with a numerous population, and they 
uilt a magnificent city on the shore, which they called 

Cythera, whose architectural splendour dazzled afar 
the eyes of the mariner, as he saw its domes, turrets, and 
spires reflected in the blue wave. Of all the edifices 
which ornamented this city, that dedicated to the God 
of love, was the most magnificent and tasteful, in beauty 
and execution of architecture and sculpture. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE MASTER- 
SPIRITS OF THE LAST IRISH 
PARLIAMENT. 


HENRY GRATTAN. NO. II. 


“ Not a heart that e’er knew hi:n but mourns, 
Deep, deep o’er the grave where such glory is shrin’d— 
O’er a monument fame will preserve ‘mong the urns 

Of the wisest, the bravest, the best of mankind!” Moore. 


From seeds sown in a soil, so deeply cultivated much 
was expected; so that we are not to wonder at the pro- 
lific maturity of the rich harvest of genius they have 

roduced. While in London he was in the frequent 
habit of visiting the parliament house to hear the soul- 
stirring harangues of the great Earl of Chatham, and of 
taking down some of the most splendid passages of his 
speeches, from which it might be said he caught the in- 
spiration of his eloquence ; that illustrious statesman he 
fixed upon as his model in his oratorical displays. The 
mantle of William Pitt seemed to have fallen upon 
Henry Grattan, his spirit to have been transmigrated 
into his soul, and the garland of oratorical genius which 
the great English statesman had worn to be placed 
after his death in allits perennial bloom and verdure, 
on the brows of the Irish Tully by the hands of the 
Muses. 

Prior to his leaving the temple he wrote a character 
of his favourite Chatham, for a London periodical, which 
is a performance of exalted literary ability. The publi- 
cationolthatessay which abounds withsplendid passages, 
illuminated with the purple light of eloquence, imparted 
eclat and notoriety to his fame. The applause that he 
now attracted, gave an additional spring and impulse to 
the bounding elasticity of his mind, and set in motion all 
the qualities of its action, resource and reflection. On 
his return to his native city, in 1772, he was called to 
the Irish bar simultaneously, with G. P. Bush, the father 
of the present Lord Chief Justice of the Kings’ Bench, in 
Ireland; Sir Hercules Langoishe, and his illustrious 
compeer Henry Flood.—Now we shall endeavour to 


follow zealously our hero in that illustrious career of 


eloquence and patriotism, in which his sublime yay 
and virtue, without being on Ee pen sullied by a 
stain of violence or injustice effected a great moral re- 





of Grattan. 





situde of popular favour and odium arrived at that goa: 
where the life and actions of all men must terminate, 

crowned with the general approbation of every lover of 
liberty and eloquence. His exemplary conduct left in- 

deed but one sentiment among his countrymen of all 

parties, that of profound veneration and fervent esteem 

for his deathless memory. 

He hallowed the age in which he lived, and his mighty 

efforts to disenthral the interest and welfare of Ireland 

from the cankering incubus of British influence, hate 

imprinted his name to all ages u the annals of his 

grateful country. We do not find that he displayed any 

extraordinary power of eloquence at the Irish bar, from 

the period of his admission until he was elected a mem- 

ber of parliament, in 1775, for Charlemont, in the county 

of Armagh, in the room of the Honourable Henry Caul- 

field, the brother of his friend, the Earl of Charlemont, 
who had been drowned on his way from Pargate to Dub- 
lin. Although passionately intent on the study of elo- 
quence, he did not neglect paying his court to the Muses, 
nor cultivating his poeticjgenius. He produced many 

poetic effusions at this epoch of his life, distinguished for 
flowery language and flowing versification. The ele- 
ments of his mind, like the inflammable materials of a 
volcano, were always exploding, and his intellectual 
energies were too combustible not to be ignited by the 

collision of passing events. There was seareely a topic of 
literature, science, or politics, but he touched wpon, either 
in his speeches or essay’s in the periodicals. He enriched 
and enlightened every subject of which he treated, scat- 
tered flowers over the dreary paths of abstruse philoso- 

phy, and lit torches of illustration in the tomb of obscure 

science. His ]uminous genius, brilliant as the refulgent 

bough of gold which served to illuminate the darksome 
way of the Trojan hero in the nether realms, cast an 
unfading radience through the gloomy branches of the 
tree of knowledge, and exhibited m a new light the 
foliage upon which it shone. 

Was it not by this intuitive versatility and excursive 
enlargement of the mental powers that the reasoning 
Locke so acutely discerned the subtle elements of his 
own mind, and collected the rays of wniversal. knowledge 
on a subject hitherto unexplored? Grattan gathered 
by this means, in the fields of poetry, these perennial 
flowers which he transplanted in the flourishing garden 
of his eloquence ; and thus he was equally under the in- 
spiratian of genius at the fountain of parnassu as be- 
fore the se of Delphi. 

At this period, when Dublin was in its glory, “a city 
of nobles and senators,” in whose splendid mansions the 
rank, beauty, and talent of the land feasted at attic ban- 
quets, and enjoyed, to use the language ef Curran, “the 
refections of the gods,” it was customary for the ladies 
and gentlemen of the day to have in their houses theatri- 
cal entertainments. On one occasion, when the Mask of 
Comus was got up in a superb style, at the Earl of 
Lanesborough’s, Mr. Grattan wrote an elegant epilogue, 
pronounced a model of that species of composition, which 
was spoken by the then beautifulCountess, with muchfeel- 
ing and effect. He often wooed the comic and mournful 


muse ; but though his poetry is fraught with those attri- 
butes of taste and genius that scatter around alternately 
the sallies of gaiety, playful and airy imagery, and the 
tears of grief, and the gloom of melancholy, still bis im- 
mortality must rest on the more solid basis of senatorial 
eloquence. 











__xolution in public opinion, and surmounting every vicis- 
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Biography of Graiten. 


From the time of Mr. Grattan’s election until the 
memorable era of 1779, he did not display even a scinti- 
lation of masterly eloquence.—But now the wrongs of 
his country fired his genius, and ignited in an oratorical 
train of bold, figurative, and impassioned declamation, 
whose grand explosion astonished and delighted the 
friends of freedom, while it terrified and dismayed the 
satelities of English despotism, as well as the official un- 
derlings of the Lord Lieutenant Hancourt. The burn- 
ing power of his invectives, the irresistible force of his 
en and the elegance of his felicitous language, 
called up from the grave of apathy a new spirit of inde- 

ndence and patriotism in the Irish house of Commons. 
He painted the injustice as well as the distress produced 
in the country by a vile system of government of impos- 
ing restraints on Irish trade, in such glowing colours of 
eloquence, that several members convinced of the truths 
urged in his speech, deserted the standard of the mini- 
ster, and voted for Mr. Grattan’s famous bill of “ Jrish 
rights.” Never perhaps did eloquence achieve a greater 
Victory than on this occasion.—The ranks of the opposi- 
tion fell prostrate under Grattan’s attacks, while the 
patriotic phalanx, cheered and encouraged by the spirit 
of the orator, resolved to follow up their success with 
energy and determination. So elated was Mr. George 
Ponsonby by the powerful speech of Mr. Grattan, on 
the question of the declaration of Irish rights, that he 
declared to Lord Charlemont, when informing him of 
Grattan’s brilliant display, “that he spoke with a fer- 
vour of enthusiastic eloquence, which frequently made 
him fancy during the delivery of the speech that he was 
listening to an inspired man.” 

In every successive speech he continued to dislodge 
the machinations of the castle from their vantage-ground 
_and to scatter by the thunders of his eloquence, the sibyl- 
line leaves of aggressive English policy. Proscription 
and intolerance, long nurtured and pampered in despot- 
ism, astonished at the boldness of efforts that a less en- 
ergetic, fertile, and patriotic genius to slumber or des- 
pair, sunk dismayed before him. But victory over in- 
justice and oppression inspired him with an invincible 
fortitude and resolution, and he came forth like a giant 
in the proud maturity of his rhetorical powers, to run 
his glorious race, and he lived to be the prophet and 
apostle of his country’s independence, exemplifying in 
his magnificent career, the truth of his own memorable 
saying—that, “he rose with the rising fortunes of his 
country, and was ever ready to die with her expiring 
liberties.” His great speech in 1780, on the celebrated 
motion—“that no power on earth, save the King, Lords, 
and Commons of Ireland, had a right to make laws for 
the Irish people’ is so remarkable for fervid and vehe- 
ment thoughts, flowing with the sarcastic impetuosity of 
the third Philippic, through a full channel of terse, point- 
ed, and nervous language, that we think some passages 
of it will prove acceptable to the readers of the Lrish 
Shield, as they will shew, in some degree, the splendid 
essentials of his eloquence; his rapid and animated ar- 
gument—his lively and various remarks, and his pecu- 
liar power of wielding the thunderbolts of vituperative 
declamation. 

“ff have entreated an attendance of the House on this day, to protest 


against the usurpations of the Parliament of Great Britain, and to join with 
me in lifting up their hands and voices against such usurpations. Two 


millions of people out of doors were to be satisficd, and had T a son, I would, 


like the father of Hannibal, bring him to the altar to swear the sacred main- 
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tenance of the people's rights, I would move them to as full and ample 
a declaration us could be done without shaking the pillars of the state. It 
1s impossible to stop the voice of millions, the public mind was not at ease, 
enough was not done. You are the guardians of the public liberty, you 
owe your country that liberty, and she calls upou you to restore it ; she 
calls upon you to make Great Britain revoke the injustice of her laws, and 
to restore your political as she has your commercial freedom. In passing 
the bills for liberating your trade, the British minister has made use of the 
words, that it was expedient to allow Ireland to export her own products. 
Expedient is a word of great reserve. Expedient isa word fatal to Great 
Britain ; by sueh a word she lost America, and plunged her country in 
scenes of blood. By this reservation your trade is in the power of England, 
whenever she may thiuk proper to take it away. We were allowed a mo- 
ment of satisfaction, but not a relief from slavery, God has offered you an 
Opportunity to emancipate yourselves and your posterity ; wait not the 
issuc of a general peace, when the direction of her power on this ill-fated island 
may again lay you in bondage. For the honour of your country, for the 
honour of human nature, by the memory of your sufferings, by the sense 
you feel of your wrongs, by the love you owe your posterity, by the dig- 
nity and generous feelings of Irishmen, I beseech you to seize the auspicious 
oceasion, and let this be the hour of your freedom! The doctrine of par- 
liamentary supremacy Great Britain now finds to be nonsense, parlia- 
mentary supremacy has been the bane of Great Britain, Her enemies are 
on all sides pouring in on her. The sea is not hers; the honour of her 
couneils and arms is tarnished. She has no army, no fleet, no admirals, no 
generals, A supineness pervades her measures, and distractions attend her 
councils, Parliament is the only spring to convey the native voice of the 
people ; never did this or any other country behold a senate posséssed of 
so much public confidence. There is an ardent combination among the 
people, a fire which animates the nation to its own redemption, A sacred 
enthusiasm, unconyeyed in the language of antiquity, and whieh only be- 
longs to the natural confidence of freedom. Forty thousand meg in arms 
look up to the resalt of this day’s deliberation. Let the lovers of freedom 
rejoice at that martial spirit, whieh has operated to national happiness. If 
you refuse to comply with the resolution of this day, you belie the desire of 
your constituents. A providential conjunetion and the hand. of Gud seem 
to demand and direet it ; grasp at a blessing, which promise independence 
and happiness. Yesterday the servants of the Crowe were asked, whether 
a standing army of fifteen thousand Irishmen were to be bound in this king- 
dom by English laws; and the servants of the Crown have asserted that 
they shall. ‘Che servents cf the Crown have dared to avow that they shal, 
be bound by English laws ; this is the consequence of your rejoicing at » 
partial repeal of the laws which oppressed you, your exultation betrayed 
your rights, ‘The courtier may have has salary, the landed gentleman may 
have his rent, you may export the eommodites of your country, and bring 
the returns of another—but liberty, liberty, the consummation of all trade | 
38 wanting. “Che superstructure is left without a base, you have eommeree 
without a full teade, and a senate without « parliament.” 


( To be continued.) 





RIGHT REV. BISHOP DOYLE, ON THE IRISH 
POOR LAWS. 


The Right Revd. Bishop Doyle's Pamphlet, on the 
proposed measure of assimilating the mode of providing 
for the sustenance of the distressed Poor of Ireland to 
that of England, has persuaded Mr. O’Connell to come 
over to the opinion of the pious and erudite Prelate.— 
Every one of consideration acquainted with the affuirs of 
Ireland must readily allow, that a law imposing a tax on 
wealthy landlords, beneficial parsons and unpatriotic 
absentees, would tend more to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the indigent peasantry of Ireland than any other 
expedient which could, uader her present circumstances, 
be adopted for her amelioration. We therefore trust it 
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will be immediately put in practice, as its necessity is 


made manifest by the following extract from the Bishop’s | 


exposition, to the meanest understanding— 


It is allowed on all hands, that the abuses of the English 
system of poor laws, arise, first, from the nature of the law of 
settlement, which imprisons the pauper within his parish, or 
if he leave his birth-p!ace, renders his rights on a subject of 
never-ending legal litigation. Second source of abuse, is the 

aying wages in part out of the poor rate, an abuse said to 
as, arisen within the last thirty years. ‘Third, the employ- 
ment of two inapt and often conflicting jurisdictions, that of 
the magistrate, and that of the overseer, in providing for the 
pcor, an abuse but partially remedied by the introduction of 
select vestries. Finally, many persons consider the obliga- 
tion imposed by the 43d of Elizabeth, of providing employ- 
ment or maintenance for the poor, as the great cause why the 
rlaws have become clsckoue to certain districts of 
ngland; for that these laws are every where deemed burth- 
ensome, few persons at all acquainted with their operation 
have been bold enough to wssert. 

The venerated Prelate suggests that each and all of these 
abuses, or causes of abuse, can, without difficulty, be avoid- 
ed in arranging a poor law for Ireland, and thus proceeds:— 

It has been expressly stated by the most zealous advocates 
of the Irish poor, as desirable that a proof of domicile, or of 
industrious residence for three years in a certain district, be 
substituted for the English law of settlement with all its end- 
less varieties of title. Again, it has been proposed to take 
away, effectually, all abuse of power by the magistrate or 
Overseer, and to prevent tlie possibility of conflicting juris- 
dictions, by vesting the whole administration of the poor rate 
in one tribunal, and that a tribunal of the most popular kind, 
to wit, in a district or parochial committee, elected annually 
by the public, and accountable to them and to them only.— 
Next, it has heen proposed to withhold all recognition of 
right to relief on the part of the poor, a precaution which 
would at once obviate the great inconvenience attendant on 
the English system, prevent effectually the application of the 
poor rate to the partial payment of wages, and shut out un- 
worthy claimants from all participation in the fund allotted to 
the truly distressed. _If this, then, be the case, as it truly is, 
where is the justi¢e or ecandour of confounding the English 
system of poor laws, and all their real or supposed abuses, 
with a system to be adopted for Ireland? ‘here are none, 
says the proverb, so deaf as those who will not hear, so there 
are none so stupid or obstinate, as those who affect not to un- 
derstand. ‘They do not will to understand that they might 
act so well,” is the description given by a prophet of those 
“‘who rejoice when they do evil, and exalt in the worst 
things;”’ and it is impossible not to see the application of this 
divine truth to those, who, whatever may be said to them in 
favor of the distressed, can see no means of providing for 
them, unless by a system assumed to be overlaid with abuse! 
T say assumed to be overlaid with abuse, for I agree with Col- 
onel Page, and with Mr. Wiggins, when in their evidence, 
they refuse to censure the Euglish system of poor laws, or to 
admit the charge so unsparingly preferred against it. 

We have said that Dr. Doyle stated all the arguments of the 
opponents of poor laws, and replied to them seriatim. We 
selected, in the first instance, one that appeared to us more 
prominent in importance than the rest. It was the fifth—but 
all the arguments are entitled to the deepest attention, and we 
commence now with the first.— 

That the poor are so numerous, that if provision be made 
for them by law, they will consume all the produce of the 
land ; in other words, eat up the rental of the. country. 

For this our venerated author is able to supply many satis- 
factory answers, but there is one which he considers more 
conclusive than others, and we should be disposed to select it 


with some readiness, because it has often been urged by our- 
selves in the colums of the Register:— 

The Irish poor are now preserved from actual starvation; it 
would not be just or true to say they are supported, but their 
lives are now generally preserved by the voluntary offerings of 
the industrious classes alone; and if these classes have been 
able hitherto, without ruin to themselves, to save their desti- 
tute brethren from perishing of want, with what colour of 
truth can it be alleged, that the additional expenditure to be 
assigned by a poor law for the maintenance of paupers, would 
eat up the whole rental?’ There is great reason to suspect, 
that the persons who object on this ground to the introduction 
of a poor law, have either not duly considered the subject, or 
are influenced in their judgment by a fear that they would 
themselves be subjected to any portion of that unavoidable 
burthen of feeding the poor, from which they have hitherto 
successfully endeavoured to keep themselves altogether ex- 
empt- ‘These persons are forced to admit that their own 
rent-rolls have advanced two, three, or four hundred per cent. 
within the last forty years, the very period during which pau- 
perism has been regularly progressing in Ireland; but whe- 
there is a question of relieving that pauperism by the slightest 
deduction from those rent-rolls, they exelaim—*‘you will hand 
over our estates to be devoured by the poor-” There is no 
truth, or justice, or Christian charity, or knowledge of the 
state of Ireland, in assertions like the above. They are the 
fruit of preconceived errors, or of a selfishness, odious alike ot 
God and man. 

We must close our review of this valuable tract for the 
present, but we shall take the earliest opportunity of recom- 
mending it again to the serious and solemn consideration of 
every public man able and willing to do essential service to 
Ireland. 

On the following facts or truths, it seems that all the witnesses 
examined, or nearly all, are agreed : 

Ist. That a great portion of the labouring population are without 
employment. 
: 2nd That the average price of labour is about ten pence per 
ay. 
3a. That the labouring classes subsist on a species of food, ca- 
pable only of supporting animal existence in the lowest state. 

4th. That the supply of this food is precarious, and the failure 
ot it is attended with extreme suffering, arising from want, and of 
contagious disease, 

5th. That the number of destitute poor in Ireland is exceed- 
inglygreat ; and though few of them die of actual want, great 
nuinbers of them perish gradually of inanition, or are carried off 
by chronic or inflamatory diseases, produced by wet, culd and 
unger. 

6th. That the expense of providing food for an Irish oe pel 
varies from two to three pence a day, but in no case is found to 
exceed the latter sum. 

7th. That excepting fever hospitals, eownty infirmaries, dis- 

ensaries, and lunatic asylums, ave is no provision made by 
aw for the Irish poor. 

_ 8th. That the number of the unemployed as well as of the des- 
titute peor hes been exceedingly increased, and their sufferings 


proportionably aggravated by the system which has seb yma for * 


some years, and still prevails, of rejecting the sma 
from their holdings, and consolidating farms. 

9th. That the burthen of supporting the poor and destitute, as 
they are now supported, is borne principally, and almost exclu- 
sively, by the industrious or middling elasses of society. 

10th. ‘That it would be desirable so to equalize that burthen as 
that it might be shared in just proportion by all the owners of 
property in Ireland. 

llth. That the legislature is imperatively called on by the ac- 
tual state of the labouring classes, and of the destitute poor in 
Treland, 40 devise some means whereby relief may be afforded 
to them. 

The means recommended to the judgment of our distinguish- 
ed and venerated author by sound policy, by plain justice, and 
unquestionable. practicalness are poor laws. He states, in the 
first place, the grounds on which those who oppose such a mode 
of relief rest their opposition. Le dees this, as will be seen, with 
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equa! clearness and impartiality :— 
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Firstly, that the poor are 60 numerous, that if a provision be 
made for them by law, they wiil consume all the produce of the 
land; in other words, eat up the rental of the country. 

Secondly, That whatever is given by the possessors of proper- 
ty for the maintenance of the poor, is deducted from a capital to 
be otherwise employed in productive labour, and acts as a conti- 
nual drain upon the resources of the country, or as a drawback 
from her ordinary and legitimate means of improvement. 

Thirdly, That a legal provision for the poor imvites to idleness 
aud renders the poor improvident. 

Fourthly, That such provision tends to-narrow the exercise 
of charity, and to weaken not only the ties of neighbourly kind- 
ness, but even of filial and parental affection. 

Fifthly, ‘That if a provision for the poor were prescribed by 
law, there not be found in the several districts or parishes in 
Ireland, persons fit and able to carry into eflect the provisions of 
such law. 

Sixthly, That the abuses inherent in the English system of 
poor laws, are evidence of the inevitable mischief to arise from 
a system of poor laws, if introduced into Ireland. 

Seventhly, That the sufferings of the Irish poor may be more 
beneficially and effectualiy relieved, by the correction of abuses 
in the raising and expenditure of the monies now levied by local 
assessment, and by that general improvement likely to arise from 
enterprise, and from public works, to be designed and aided by 
government, and carried on under their direction and con- 
troul, 

Eighthly, That Ireland is at present in a state of transition, 
as England and Scot!and were at former periods, and therefore 
she will, like these countries, work out of her present state of 
suffering, to a state of comfort or affluence. 

Ninthly, That the poor have no claim founded on justice, to a 
provision being made for them at the expense of the rich, or of 
those possessed of property. 

These are the arguments of the opponents of poor laws.—Dr. 
Doyle answers them s¢riaiim, and in a way as the reader will 
hereafter find, to carry conviction to any mind having faculties 
of the most ordinary perception, and being uninfluenced by the 
grossest selfishness or preyudice, As we cannot go much farther 
in our review this day, we shall proceed at once to the fifth ans- 
wer, deeming it most important, as it sets at rest the specious 
and mischievous objection that there is no machinery in Ireland 
by which any useful system of poor laws could be carried into 
operation. 

Though at a period not very remote, no public fund: was, or 
could be, well managed in this country, it does not follow that 
such fund might not in future be well disposed of. For if popu- 
lar will, parliamentary enquiry, and an unshackled press, have 
pectic in breaking up and subduing one of the strongest 
combinations ever existing in any country, would not these 
same powers, now augmenting and free of restraint, be able to 
prevent effectually the establishment ofany new system of abuse! 
But the truth is, thatif any system of relieving the poor, were 
established, which would be based on popular election, on a short 
duration of power, and on unqualfied publicity, it would be mor- 
ally impossible that such a system could be infected with any 
great abuse. There never has been peculation, oppression, or 
waste committed in any establishment founded on the ahove 
Lasis. But if that be true universally, and hold good even when 
the funds expended, are not drawn immediately from the man- 
nagers of it. would it not be contrary to all reason to suppose, 
that men elected by the people for a short time, and acting in 
the presence of the multitude, with a tribunal always sitting to 
reward or condemn them—would it not I say, be contrary to all 
reason to suppose, that men so circumstanced, would assess 
their neighbours and themselves with any other view than that 
of promoting the public good? I cannot believe it. I think it 
impossible. 

ut then waving that part of the objection, which applies to 
abuse, what is to be thought of the other part of it, namely that 
which supposes, that men could not be found in every parish or 
district competent to raise and expend a fund for the relief of 
the poor! If it be allowed to me, that men honest and disinter- 
ested could be found, I would not besitate a moment on the sub- 
ject of their competency. It is the transacting of business which 
mukes a man competent lo transact it. We do not know, or if 
we know, we do not estimate justly, the intelligence diffused 
among the industrious classes of society, At public meetings 
the judicious and and practical men of this class are seldom promi- 
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nent—their ability is not known, because it is not called into ac- 
tion. Let them only be employed in matters having any resem- 
blance to their own affairs, and they will evince a skill and an 
ability supposed to be beyond their sphere. In applotting the 
value of property, in discriminating the characters of the poor, 
in estimating: the quantity of distress, in devising the best 
cheapest, and most efieetual mode of reheving it, as well as in 
visiting the poor, and ministering to their wants, there is no 
class of men would be more competent or more efficient,certainly 
noclass more honest and impartial than that class of industrious 
persons who are engaged in traffic, or in the cultivation of land, 
in, I believe, every part of Ireland. Let a committee of such 
men only be organized, with certain fixed rules, and well digest- 
ed instructions, for their guidance—let them be assisted by the 
resident clergy, and such persons of rank, if any there be, as 
reside within the district,and I doubt vot that they would fulfil the 
trust committed to them, with as much zeal, talent, and integrity 
as ean be found in any body of men existing within'the empire. 
The knowledge of raising funds and expending them for the re- 
lief of the poor, is no abstract science. We need not sail to the 
west, or travel to the east, in order to acquireit; it isa homely 
work in the better part of which the middling classes are espe- 
cially exercised : it isamong the habits of their youth: it is one of 
their family traditions, it is a religious observance numbered 
among the first of duties, prescribed to them by Almighty God. 
Hence it is that although | have always considered this objection 
as the most specious of those opposed to the introduction of 
Poor Laws, and have on account of its merits bestowed wpon it 
more reflection, than perhaps upon all the others, I am oe 
of opinion, that even at the present moment a poor law would 
be well worked in Ireland, and that each succeeding year would 
more and more facilitate and purify that operation. Let us who 
are intellectual not arrogate too mueh to ourselves; intelligence 
is relative to the things to which it is applied almost as much as 
tothe person in whom it resides; and there are few countries 
in which the common stock of it is so large or so widely diffued, 
asin Ireland. Let not the rich and high-born exalt himself too 
far above his industrious neighbor, for truth, justice, charity, with 
all her attendant virtues, have their ordinary seat, not in the ex- 
tremes of society, whether high or low, but among those mid- 
dling classes to whom the law shonld entrust both the guardinn- 
ship of property, and the safety of the poor. 


; We shall take the earliest opportunity of again directing pub- 
lie attention to this able and important treatise. 
we must be contented with stating that amongst its merits may 
be reckoned the equally useful, and novel one of unfolding the 
intricacies of the English poor law system, and pointing to the 
means by which the evils of that system may be avoided. 


For the present 





ADDRESS 

OF THE PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE FRIENDS OF IRELAND, 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


The following clear and convincing address, is re- 
plete with sound truths and justifiable assertions, that 
are enforced with cogent arguments, and expressed in 
emphatic language, that cannot fail of making a deep 
impression on every heart to which a sympathy for the 
sufferings of Ireland clings. The want of room alone 
prevented our having this excellent document in our 
last. We assure the association of the Friends of Ire- 
land in Pittsburgh, that they may count on every assist- 
ance which the Jrish Shield can lend to their cause, 
which is the sacred cause of our oppressed country, and 
consequently our own. 

Fe.tow-Men.—Whenever the natural and civil rights of any 
nation or people are invaded or trampled on by superiorypower 
or cunning, it becomes not only the privilege, but the duty of 

hilanthropists in every part of the world, to raise their voices 
in behalf of the ager and to proclaim to the oppressors, and 





to the world at large, their honest indignation at the outrage 
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committed against the laws of justice and humanity. The voice 
of such men should be heard with attention, and their opinions 
dispassionately reflected upon. Their words are not the out- 
breakings of overheated enthusiasts, nor the impassioned re- 
vilings of people goaded by injuries inflicted, beyond the power 
of reasoning and of endurance. They are the deliberate cun- 
clusions of honest and unprejudiced minds, rejecting, in every 
shape, the idea of acquiescing in the creed of despots, “ that 
might makes right.” 

Aware of the force of Public Opinion, we rely upon its om- 
nipotence in effecting any and every great revolution that can in 
any way benefit mankind. It is the lever which moves the 
poltical body of our own free and happy country; it isthe power 
which has protected, and ever will protect her from the attempt- 
ed encroachments of tyrants and aristocrats on her liberties. It 
is the force of public opinion that is now agitating all Europe. 
Let it but concentrate, and be put into action, and what evil or 
oppression can stand before it! See its three days doings in 
Paris! See it again in Belgium! Breaking into pieces the fetters 
of despotism! See it struggling against its tyrants in Poland! 
and in Italy! Its progress is as certain as its intentions are 
honest. Its irresistable decrees are now rapidly unfettering the 
world, and the despot who dares to bid defiance to its mandates, 
must suffer the penalty of incurring its indignation. 

People of England ! we address you in the name of this pow- 
er, in behalf of suffering Ireland! We appeal to your sense of 
honour and of justice, to aid her in her civil emancipation. It is 
degrading to your highly prized national greatness, to endea- 
vour to perpetuate that union with Ireland, which was eflected 
by wily stratagem and overeaching. 

In robbing her of her resources annually you stand in the 
view of an enlightened world, in the attitude of a cunning 
and powerful robber, who in wresting from his victim his all, 
would justify the action by asserting his superior strength ; nay, 
you must be viewed in even a worse light. You hive decoyed 
Ireland into friendship and confidence towards you aud when 
you secured. the power in your hands, you basely made 
her a vassal ; stripped her of respectability and of happiness ; and 
when now that you have reduced her to the mere shadow of 
what she was in former times, you have mocked at her distress- 
es, and laughed to scorn her wretchedness. 

How, People of England, have that oppressed nation of “ the 
Wave-wreathed Isle,” that'was once the fairest garden of the 
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world, borne this treatment at your hands? Have they not with | 


more than Christian meekness,and liumility suffered their many, 
their multiplied injuries to pass unredressed! In their deport- 
ment towards you, have they not laid aside even the characteris- 
tics of their natural dispositions, and instead of giving vent to 
their honest indignation, and resenting the insult and injuries 
offered themselves and country, still extended the hand of frater- 
nal uffection and forgiveness towards you? Look to your nu- 
Merous victories, and see the blood which flowed the heoakt in 
your cause; the arm which struck the greatest terror in your 
foe—the skill that guided and the voice that urged yqu on to 
glory! Speak truly, were they not Erin’s brave sons that did 
you such service? And if they were, how is it, that you have 
thus ungratefully rewarded the soil that gave them birth!’ Does 
it palliate your doings that oe have by intrigue and corruption, 
duped Ireland into an unholy union with you! and that you 
bought her birth-right for a mess of pottage ?” 

Hear the voice of unprejudiced persons of all nations, when 
they tell you that a bargain like that of the Union between Eng- 
land and Treland, begot in iniquity, cannot be sustained by hon- 
esty and virtue ; and that time has but confirmed of it what was 
foretold by Europe’s ablest and most honest statesmen. 

As reasonably might Irishmen expect good to come out of evil, 
as to hope for benefit from a Union that robs them of the power 
of framing their own laws, of upwards of six million of their 
wea!th, annually, and of their ancient greatness and respectabil- 


ity. Ifyou want demonstrative cog of the disastrous effects of 
the Union, need you ask more than what Ireland presents in 
herself. 


See her suffering the effects of miserable poverty and wretch- 
edness. See her manufactures languishing; her landed pro- 
pri absenting themselves from the country ; and thousands 
of her children seeking refuge in foreign climes more happily fated 
. than their own, her oppressions dwelt upon by every people— 

_her sorrows lamented, and her forbearance almost censured ! 

Where can ye find the man, even among yourselves, who will 

dare to outlaw cummon sense and common justice, so far as to 





attempt to justify on rational principles, tNe treatment Ireland haa 
received at your hands—the injuries she has suflered from the un- 
holy union with you. You cannot point to one disinterested 
statesman in your land, who would sully his fair reputation by 
attempting todo it. Are “your ears not pained—your souls not 
sick, with every day’s report of wrong and outrage” acted on un- 
happy Ireland? Can you listen with indifference to the earnest 
petitioning of nearly eight millions of suffering people for a re- 
dress of grievances, for a repeal of the union between them and 

England! If you can, let Irishnen and the friends of Irishmen 
in this free country, assure you, that “evil willcome, bat woe to 
them through whom it cometh.” 

_ It is impossible, it is out of the nature of things, that a people 
like that of Ireland, will suffer their manifold oppressions foreve1 
Her generous hearted sons, once so great amd happy, now re 
duced to almost a body of paupers, ber means of redress, her do- 
mestic legislature wheedled out of her hands; her children 
impoverished, and herself disgraced by the effects of absentee- 
ism, and to crown all these evils, her morality suffering b 
the goadings of want and desperation. Nature itself, uuder Baek 
combined oppressions, must, if not relieved shortly, force Irish- 
men to burst the chains that bind them thus.to misery and dis- 
honour. 

: This is not a sectional, or sectarian subject with Trishmen; it 
is not the exalting of any one party above another. No! far from it. 
it is acause which has united persons of every religious creed in 
Ireland, into one powerful and harmonious body, and it is one 
which unites honest men of different parties throughout America 
and other countries, in aiding the efforts ofa suffermg people, and 
breaking the fetters of their degradation by the mighty power of 
public sentiment. 

We beseech you then, people of England, to take heed that ye 
redress speedily the evils ye have brought upon Ireland. The 
times ye live in is an epoch which requires it from your hands.— 
Justice and Liberty are now making the tour of the world, and 
Usurpation, Tyranny and Misrule, are fast falling before their 
power. ‘Think ye that Ireland will not be visited by them?  As- 
suredly she will. 

Better then it is, that ye should willingly restore to Ireland, her 
lost treasure—her own parliament, her former greatness and 
happiness, than that ye should drive her to the last desperate ap- 
peal of an injured and oppressed nation. Repeal theUnion, restore 
her legislature; reduce her taxes, in one word do her justice.— 
Thus can ye appease the spirit of indignaiton, excited at her 
wrongs; and thus will you secure for her a firm friend and ally, 
Suchacourse will but effect that end in peace and harmony. 
which a brave, and now firmly united people, could otherwise 
gain by an appeal to arms. 





REFORM BILL—TRINITY COLLEGE. 





On Monday a meeting of the scholars and ex-scholars of Trinity 
College was held at the Royal Exchange, for the purpose of ex: 
pressing their approbation of the clause in the reform bill, which 
restores to aoe 108 the privilege of the elective franchise for life. 

Lewis Perrin, Esq. K. C., was called to the chair, and Wm. 
Thyne, Esq. was appointed secretary. 

Mr. Byrne as the seinior scholar, stated the object of the meet- 
ing. He said he had received a letter from their re ontative 
(Mr. Lefroy), to know his opinion and that of his fellow scholars 
on the clause in the reform bill which comtemplated the exten- 
sion of the elective franchise to the ex-scholars of the University. 
‘Two meetings had been held—one in Dublin the other in Lon- 


don—by the graduates praying that the franchise should be ex: § 


tended to masters. This he (Mr. B.) conceived was an attack 
upon the rights and privileges of the scholars. Mr. B. proceed- 
ed to comment on the speech delivered by Mr. Boyton at the 
mecting in London. He said that his political opinions bad un- 
dergone a very greatand a very sudden change within a very 
short period. Mr. Boyton would disfranchise the scholars, not be- 
cause they were.corrupt, but because they had always evinced 
a spirit of chivalrous independence in the exercise n 
chise. Mr. Byrne proceeded at considerable le to state his 
objections to the extension of the elective franchise to the mas- 
ters, and concluded by moving the first resolution, thanking the 
ministry for that part of the reform bill which restored the ex- 
scholars to their just rights. 
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Mr. Brown seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Kelly contended that the franchise should be extended to 
all who had attained the master ofarts degree, and concluded by 
moving an amendment, which at the suggestion of Mr. Byrne, 
he afterwards postponed until the second resolution should be 


ro he 
Mr. Byrne followed in a speeh of considerable length, in which 
he referred to statutes of Elizabeth and Charles, to prove that the 
franchise was given to scholars for life. 

Mr. Booth spoke in favour of the original resolution. 

Mr. Costelloe said, that having seen the resolutions proposed 
for that meeting by the committee drawn up with so much good 
feeling and discretion, he came to the meeting with the confident 
expectation that nothing would be uttered that could give offence 
to any person or party. He attended the meeting merely for 
the purpose of thanking the gentlemen for the judicious course 
they had pursued, and recording his humble approbation of that 
part of the reform bill which proposed the restitution of a right 
of which they had been long deprived. He (Mr. C.) regret- 
ted the course Mr. Kelly had thought proper to pursue. One 
might expect that a proposition which went to disturb the har- 
mony of the meeting would be at least redeemed by its justice 
or policy. He then proceeded to shew, from the authority of 
Lord Coke, and the celebrated par/iamefitary committee, con- 
sisting of the most eminent lawyers of that day, which sat in 
the year 1621, that the elective franchise being a common law 
right, and for the public good, could not be taken away altered 
or abridged by the prerogative or charter of the crown, or by any 
bye law of a corporation. 

He then cited several cases, in which notwithstanding a non- 
usage for centuries the right was declared not to be lost but still 
existing. ~He then went on to show the absurdity of the propo- 
sition which would enable men who after being a nuisance in 
college for eight or ten years, and at length working out their 
examinations by jubilees or the mercy and weariness of exami- 
ners in the fulness of time, having run the full gauntlet of cau- 
tions, come forth equal in priveleges to Lord Plunkett, that or- 
nament of human nature and pride of our University and our 
country, who confers upon his lofty station more honour than 
he derives trom it, but he need go no farther than the distinguish- 
ed gentleman who honoured them by filling the chair that day. 
The learned gentleman afier some further observations, conclu- 
ded by shewing that the proposed extension to masters would, 
instead of opening, convert the college into a close borough, ac- 
cessible only to the rich and corrupt, who could afford to bring the 
voters from east, west, morth, and south, or as his friend Mr. 
Kelley had stated, from the officers of the army or navy. (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan delivered an able speech in support 
of the resolution. 

Doctor Alcock supported the amendment. 

The Rev. Mr. Whiteside voted for the original resolution, and 
stated in proof of the literary acquirements of the scholars, that 
the great majority of the fellows had been elected from that 
body. 

The Rev. Mr. Gregory supported the amendment. 

Mr. Kelly replied. 

The amendment was then put from the chair and negatived. 

The original resolution was then proposed, and carried with 
acclamation. 

Thanks were voted to the chairman, and the meeting ad- 
jounrned. 





EXTRAORDINARY TERMINATION OF THE COUN- 
TY DOWN MEETING TO ADDRESS THE 
LORDLIEUTENANT. 


[Abridged from the Northern Whig. | 


_—_—_— 


A meeting of the freeholders of Down was held on Friday 
last for the purpose of addressing the Marquis of Anglesey, 
and expressing their disapprobation of the question of the re- 
peal of the Union. The requisition presented to the Sheriff 
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for calling the mecting was most pumerously signed, and 
most respectable, 
eleven peers, five members of parliament, sixty-two justices of 
the peace, twenty-five clerks, and fifteen other persons. 


There were attached to it the names ‘of 


At half past one o’clock, William Mussenden, Esq., High 


Sheriff, was voted into the chair on the motion of Colone 
Forde, seconded by Lord Dufferin. At this time, the meeting, 
though not large, was very respectably attended. The High 
Sheriff having read the requisition, ~ 


Lord Dufferin rose, and made some observations regarding 


the omission in the published list of requisitionists, of a great 
many names which were attached to the list placed in the hands 
of the Sheriff. The original copy contained between two 
and three hundred names. 
from being in any way aecessary to the suppression of those 
that had not appeared. 


His lordship defended himself 


Mr. H. Wallace inquired, why all the names originally 


signed to the requisition were not published, and why the selec- 


tion was made of those which had been printed in the news- 
papers? 

The High Sheriff briefly replied that he had acted accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment. 


Mr. Aynsworth Pilson regretted that this great and influ- 
ential county had not sooner come forward to present a con- 
gratulatory Address to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
and to express the public feeling on the impolicy of the anti- 
Union questions ‘The manner in which the requisition for 
the present meeting appeared in the public journals, required 
explanation. It seemed almost as if one of the agitators had 
got aslip of the list of names, and had erased those which did 
not answer his purpose. ‘Ihe agitators had asserted, that the 
clergy and gentry only were_opposed to a repeal of the 
Union, and that the middling and mercantile classes were fa- 
vourable to it. It was, therefore, necessary to shew, that 
such men as he had last mentioned were not of opinion that a 
repeal of the Union was a desirable measure—yet he had rea- 
son to know that the names of many most respectable and in- 
fluential men, professional gentlemen, and persons of great 
wealth in trade, and several of them Roman Catholics, had 
been omitted in the printed list. (Hear.) 


Lord Dufferin, afier stating the satisfaction he felt at what 
had fallen from the gentleman who had just addressed the 
meeting, again defended himself from having, in any way, par- 
ticipated in curtailing the names of the requisitionists. 


Mr. Ogilvie rose to order, and moved that a commitee be 
appointed to prepare an address to his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant. Mr. David Gordon said he was perfectly unac- 
quainted with the nature of the complaint that had been raised 
against the mode adopted in publishing the requisition; on 
that subject he could say nothing; and he now rose to state his 
concurrence in the sentiments so eloquently delivered by Mr. 
Pilson. 

A discussion of considerable length here took place, re- 
garding the appointment of a committee to prepare the ad- 
dress ; in the course of which, Dr. M’Courby addressed the 
meeting in animated terms, urging on its attention the insult 
offered by the sheriff to those persons whose names were 
omitted, and also his opinion that a false impression was 
abroad regarding the number of those who were opposed to a 
repeal of the Union. ‘Though he was in favour of the union, 
yet its opponents were more numerous than was generally, 
admitted. At length, the following gentlemen were chosen 
for acommittee: Lord Dufferin, Colonel Forde, Mr. W. 8. 
Crawford, Mr. W. Montgomery, Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. D. Gor- 
don, and Mr. A. Pilsun. After being absent upwards of an 
hour, they returned with an address which was about being 
moved, when a desultory conversation took place, from which 





we learned, that part of the committee were desirous that a 
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clause should be inserted] in the address, thanking his Ma- 
gisty for having sanctioned the measures of reform now be- 
fore Parliament; whilst others of the committee wished fora 
mere address of congratulation to the Lord Lieutenant. They 
atl agreed, however, to apply to the sheriff, to convene a 
meeting at an early day, to consider of the question of re- 
form, distinct from the subject on which they were then spe- 
cially met; the part of the committee favourable to the reform 
clause, giving up their wish on this subject, on condition that 
the sheriff should accede to the expressed desire of the whole 
committee. At first, the sheriff appeared perfectly inclined 
to agree to the proposal, and applied to the under-sheriff to 
know whether the Friday or Saturday after the assizes would 
best answer}; on consultation ‘with the latter gentleman, the 
high-sheriff appeared to change his mind, and declared that 
the business for which they had met, must be disposed of 
first, and then he should consider of what course it might be 
expedient to pursue, in case a requisition for a reform meet- 
ing should be presented to him. ‘This determination of the 
high-sheriff amazed and puzzled the committee, and the 
sheriff recommeded them to return, and ‘reconsider their ver- 
dict.” 


A very animated discussion now ensued, between Lord 
Dufferin, Mr. W. Montgomery, Mr. Ogiivie, Mr. H. Wallace, 
Mr. Hastings, &c. in which the majority of the speakers ap- 
peared favourable, either to the insertion of the expressions 
favourable to reform, or that the sheriff should consent to 
name a day for holding a reform meeting, to neither >f those 
propositions would the sheriff give a satisfactory answer. 


Lord Dufferin then moved the adoption of the address, 
which was seconded by Colonel Forde. 


Mr. Ogilvie opposed the adopticn of the address, unless it 
contained the reform clause proposed by the committee, or 
that the sheriff woyld agree to call another mecting for that 
purpose. A renewed conversatio: took place, and a requisi- 
tion was drawn out and laid before the sheriff, to know if he 
would act on it, but he would not give any definite reply. 


Mr. H. Wallace said, that nothing now remained for those 
who were favourable to the measure of reform, but to move an 
amendment on the address which had just been read; he re- 
gretted this, but the sheriff’s conduct left no alternative. He 
then moved, that afier the word people, there be inserted the 
following passage : ‘By his (Magisty’s) appointment 
and support of a ministry, pledged to principles of economy, 
retrenchment, and reform.”? 





Mr. Wolstenholme seconded Mr. Wallace’s amendment. 

Mr. Miller, Mr. D. Gordon, and Mr. C. Douglas, opposed 
the amendment, They said the requisition did not warrant 
the introduction of such sentiments. 


Mr. Wolstenholme, Mr. H. Wallace, Rev. Mr. Archbold, 
Mr. Ogilvie, Mr. S. Crawford, Mr. W. Montgomery, main- 
tained that the last part of the requisition sanctioned. the 
amendment of Mr. Wallace. ‘They again deprecated the 
manner in which so many names of respectability had been 
cut off from the requisition. ‘They pressed for a division on 
the amendment. 


The high sheriff now refused to put the question on the 
amendment, and a scene of great animation ensued. We heard 
several gentlemen urge on the sheriff the propriety of consent- 
ing to call a meeting at a future day for disenssing the reform 
question, and should he aceede to that, they pledged them- 
selves to withdraw the amendment, and to allow the address 
to pass as it was originally returned by the committee, 
Though Lord Dufferin and Colonel Forde were opposed to 
the amendment yet both urged and entreated Mr. Mussenden 
to give his consent to the request of the movers of the amend- 
ment, but he was inexorable; and 
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Mr. H. Wallace observed, that not only was the sheriff not 
doing his duty, in refusing to accede to the request of so re- 
spectable a body of freeholders, but he was overstepping it, in 
refusing to put the amendment. 


High Sheriff, 1 hope you don’t mean to bully me into your 
measures. 


Mr. H. Wallace, by no means, sir; I merely wish to say 
what I conceive to be your duty, but I have no wish to bully 
you into any thing. 

High Sheriff, it looks very like it. 

[t was now nearly seven o'clock, and as there were no 
hopes of the sheriff being prevailed on to put the amended 
motion, a cry of “adjourn, adjourn,”’ was heard throughout 
the hall. 

Mr. W. S. Crawford rose and said, that as he was about 
to make an adjourment, he felt it necessary to say that it was 
the course which the sheriff had thought proper to pursue, in 
refusing to put the amendment, a course which he (Mr. C.) 
considered contrary to the duty of a sheriff that compelled 
him to move for an adjournment, sine die. Mr. C. then 
moved the adjournment of the meeting, which was instantly 


5 
seconded, amidst tremendous cheers. 


The sheriff refused to put the motion of *Adjournment,’’and 
here the meeting was at a complete stand, ‘+ Will you puta 
motion of any kind?” shouted several freeholders. ‘The as- 
sembly now presented a very ludicrous appearance; some 
shouted for the “amendment,” the majority cheered for the 
‘“adjournment”—Mr. Miller bellowed from the top of his 
voice against the “Independent Club” and the ‘Reformers ;” 
and the sheriff sat, amidst the storm of contending elements, 
as Calm and taciturn, as if he has been solving one of his boy- 
ish problems in Old Trinity! Atlength, on the assurance 
of Colonel! Forde, that it was quite “*Parliamentary”’ to put the 
question of “Adjournment,” he did so, and it was carried by 
loud cheers, only about ten or twelve voices erymg out 
“no.” ‘The sheriff quitted the chair without thanks, and thus 
terminated a meeting where ‘l'ory principles were completely 
defeated, and driven into their last hiding hole. 
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BALLYMAHON. 





On Saturday a meeting of the inhabitants of Ballymahon 
took place in the school room of that town, for the purpose of 
adopting resolutions, and forwarding petitions to parliament, 
in favour of the ministerial plan of reform. 

George Dowdall, Esq. was called to the chair, amid the 
loud cheers of the meeting. 

Mr. Molloy acted as secretary; he read the followirg leticr, 
which he had received from the Right Rev. Doctor Higgins. 


Batiymanon, March 16, 1831. 


Dear Sir,—As you state that the object of the meeting, 
about to take place in town, is to dispassionately consider the 
expediency of petitioning parliament in favour of the import- 
ant measure lately proposed by his Majesty’s ministers, I 
should consider myself acting wrong did I not most willingly 
allow you and your peaceable neighbours the use of the school 
room, for the legal and loyal purpose you mention. 

I remain, dear sir, yours, truly, 
v + W. HIGGINS. 
‘To Lewis Molloy, Esq. Ballymahon. 
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Mr. Coffey, in proposing the first resolution, said—I rise 
with mingled feelings of regret and congratulation, to offer a 
few observations on this truly great, important, and as I con- 
ceive, all engrossing subject, (Hear, hear.) I say regret, 
from a sense of my very limited powers to do the subject jus- 
tice: but with congratulation, that it requires not any extensive 
powers, either of eloquence or argument, to demonstrate to 
you, my friends, the beneficial results which this measure of 
reform, if carried, as proposed, must confer on the British 
empire. (Hear, hear.) Sir, in looking to the cause of Eng 
land’s greatness—her great superiority and power over those 
ofall other nations, I must ascribe it to the principles of liber- 
tv that marked the character and operation of her institutions, 
Hear.) ‘This was too happy a state to last. Power, instead 
of being moved by virtue, seemed to have taken as its great 
allies self-interest and corruption—it was exercised to the dis- 
paragement and destruction of the free institutions of this 
eguntry, and in place of a purely representative constituency, 
ihe parliament became the seat of venality and corruption. — 
Hear, and cheers.) ‘The commons house of parliament was 
the representative, not of the wishes or the views of the peo- 
ple, but that of the boroughmongering body of the peerage, 
who bought and sold the people, who carried the great but 
corrupt trade of parliament. What was the consequence of 
§ this system of legislation? Being at all times unable to have 
amajority of men nicknamed representatives of the people, 
but in truth the corrupt satellites of their own creation, they 
thus erected a power that made the throne itself subordinate 
othem. (Cheers.) The consequence of this state of things 
was, that the empire was forced, by this corrupt oligarchy, 
into unnatural and unnecessary wars. ‘Those locusts fed and 
triumphed on what became ruin and destruction to the 
wealth, resources, and happiness of this once great country, 
so that England, instead of being the richest country, is at this 
moment the poorest in Europe; she is bowed down with the 
weight of eight hundred millions of debt. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) I must now beg leave to intrude on you a few mo- 
ments longer, to pourtray the disastrous results of it, as affect- 
ing this, my beloved land. (Hear, hear-) Ireland was once 
the seat of great learning and intelligence.-—She was also once 
the land of a partial freedom—a freedom not perfect, and as 
to the great body of her people, more a mitigated slavery than 
abosolute freedom. However, even in this state of things, 
her energies were aroused, and she was making rapid progress 
in the ways of improvement and prosperity; this was too 
clearly perceived to be unobserved—it was a fatal detection. 
The irish aristocracy was set in motion, with the aid of the 
treasury of Great Britain at its back—and within one year a 
corrupted borough parliament was able to commit that great 
act of national suicide, the Irish Union. (Hear, hear.) I 
I shall not here speak to its consequences further than to ob- 
serve that they speak trumpet-tongued of the two manifest de- 
struction of this once great and rising country, and while I re- 
gret that in this great measure I see but a very limited share of 
its benefits proposed to be extended to my country, even still 
the same spirit of liberality that imparts its general feeling to 
all good Irishmen, I hope is not denied to me, and with the 
ue feeling of philanthropy, with the same spirit that called 
on me to vote against negro slavery, am I bound by one hun- 
dred thousand motives more strong to hail the measure, and 
congratulate my friends on the other side, on this emancipation 
from the worst of human tyrannies, aristocratical and oli- 
garchical influence. (Hear, hear.) I congratulate you, my 
friends and my country, on the measure as far as it extends; 
and I expect, and that expectation I fondly cherish, that from 
areformed parliament Irish liberty, freedom, and prosperity 
will be likewise liberally extended. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Edward Butler, of Shrule, said—I have tu propose for 
your consideration and adoption the second resolution, the 
object of which is to express our satisfaction at finding that 
the reform bill brought into parliament by his Majesty’s min- 
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isters, provides for the disfranchisement of those corrupt and 
rotten boroughs, which having, through lapse of time, become 
the private property of individuals, were thereby rendered sub- 
versive of those popular rights and privileges they were 
originally designed to secure and perpetuate. (Hear.) I 
cannot, in justice to my own feelings, and to the motives 
which have brought us together, refrain from making a few 
observations on the uncalled-for, and to me, at least, very 
unexpected course, adopted by certain official characters in 
this neighbourhood, with: a view to suppress our meeting; 
and, if possible, to stifle expression of public opinion in fa- 
vour of the reform bill. (Hear.) Our proceedings have 
been characterised by them as tending, if not intended to 
disturb the public peace, to transgress the laws, to excite the 
labourers to seek an advance of wages, to shake the secu- 
rity of property, and to deprive wealth of its influence.— 
(Hear.) I am not here to disturb the peace nor to transgress 
the laws; and if I were even capable of contemplating a pur- 
pose so abhorrent to my sense of duty, I should find no coun- 
tenance in a design so wicked from the respectable persons 
forming this assembly, with whom I feel it a pleasure to co- 
operate. (Hear.) Our object is not to disturb the peace or 
to transgress the laws, but to promote the one and to uphold 
the other; and if meeting as we have done in the exercise of 
our constitutional rights, and offering the earnest, the humble 
meed of our approbation in support of his Majesty’s ministers, 
have a tendency to vivlate the laws, there must certainly be 
something in the nature of these laws wholly beyond the reach 
of my very limited comprehension. (Loud cheers.) That 
property is insecure, I admit; nor can it be otherwise in a 
country so superlatively wretched. (Hear.) What! talk of 
the security of property, while the great bulk of the people 
are in want of almost every necessary that renders life support- 
able; half clothed, half fed, half starved, weak, squalid, shiv- 
ering and emaciated! (Hear.) Ah! the mind revolts with 
involuntary horror from the sickening contemplation of such 
appalling misery; and I hold that man to be an inhuman idiot 
who can witness unmoved these unparalled sufferi:.gs, and 
can look to their perpetuation as indispensable to the perma- 
nent security of his property. No; we shall find the security 
of property only in the peace and prosperity of our country, 
and I believe these to be only attainable through such liberal 
and fostering legislative measures as will have the effect of 
promoting employment, or raising wages, and thereby bring- 
ing within the reach of the industrious poorman, a_suf- 
ficiency of the plain and homely, but substantial necessaries of 
life. (Cheers.) 


Doctor Skelton said, this great measure of reform is not 
only approved by his Majesty’s ministers, but it is also sup- 
ported by the general voice of the empire at large. Although 
the improvement in our parliamentary representations sanc- 
tioned by his Majesty’s ministerial advisers, may not go the 
full length of satisfying the wishes of a large portion of the 
inhabitants of the empire, who may be favourable to triennial 
parliaments and voting by ballot, yet under the present cir- 
cumstance, according to the old maxim, perhaps it would be 
better to accept of half a loaf rather than no bread, and wait 
the event of time and circumstances to accomplish the remain- 
der of our undoubted rights, which I trust and hope will never 
be relinquished. (Hear.) This great question is warmly ad- 
vocated and powerfully supported by one of the most distin- 
guished patriots, the annals of Irish patriotism have ever pro- 
duced. You may easily judge who I mean, it is the great 
constitutional champion of our rights, Daniel O’Connell, M. 
P. His manly firmness, persevering spirit, and his indefati- 
gable exertions, in promoting the union, liberty, and happi- 
ness of our common country, deservedly call forth the warm- 
est expression of our gratitude and admiration. (Cheers,)— 
Upon the lofty top of our {Irish Andes, this admired patriot 
stands secure. He considers those feeble opponents who 
strive to tarnish the glory of his popular fame, no more than sa 
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many puny adversaries, raising hillocks in the vallies beneath. 
(Hear.) Where shall we find the country—give me leave to 
ask you—where the glorious flame of amor patrix glows 
ith so much enthusiastic ardour as it does in our ancient 
green isle of the west?’ (Cheers.) I am sure there is not a 
single individual in this assembly, who I have now the honour 
to address, who does not agree with me in saying that we are 
greatly indebted to his Majesty, King William the Fourth.— 
(Hear, hear, hear-) He who has, at the very commencement 
of his reign, given a convincing proof of his royal desire to 
unite and conciliate his subjects, of every description, in the 
bonds of union, loyalty, and peace, so closely connected with 
the happiness and prosperity of the empire. (Cheers.) I 
can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that I cannot in justice to my 
personal feelings, as well as those I act with in this as- 
sembly, refuse ourselves the gratification of offering our best 
thanks to Mr. Alworthy, the constabulary officer of this dis- 
trict, who has conducted himself on this occasion with so 
much mildness and gentlemanly feeling. (Cheers.) 


On ihe seventh resolution, Mr. Molloy said, I believe eve- 
ry gentleman present has heard of the unwarrantable threats 
held out by a person holding a situation under the govern- 
ment, towards those willing and determined to support his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers in the present necessary and all important 
measure, which we met here to-day to forward by everycon- 
stitutional means in our power. (Hear.) But I tell that per- 
son that both he and his threats meet, and justly too, the most 
sovereign contempt of this assembly. (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 
recollect some time ago this person’s great anxiety to get up a 
meeting in order to petition parliament for a repeal of the 
Union—aye, a measure so opposed to the views of govern- 
ment; but, now that we support his Majesty’s ministers in the 
measure of reform, we are told, “indeed you shall not do so; 
and if you persevere, I will have ex-officio information granted 
against you.”” (Hear and laughter.) 


John Coffrey, Esq. was then called to the chair, and thanks 
having been returned to Mr. Dowdall, the meeting adjourned, 
after giving three cheers for King William and old Ireland. 





ELECTION AT DERRY. 





Lonponperry, 28th March. 


Our election commenced this day. A vast concourse of people 
had collected from an early hour in the day, before the court 
house. About eleven o’elock, Major Young, as reputed mayor, 
took the chair, and after reading the writ, Counsellor Macklin, 
made a long and excellent speech, principally on the necessity 
of reform, and that no member should be returned, that did not 
pledge himself to vote for Lord John Russell's bill. He was 
cheered throughout his speech. Some other gentlemen spoke 
after Sir Robert Ferguson had been proposed. The hon. baronet 
got up to declare his sentiments; but after proveeding a short 
time, and many of the electors finding he was not sufficiently ex- 
plicit on the reform measure, Mr. Horner and others rose and 
begged he should not any longer be fencing with the business, 
but to declare himself at once, and to the point. After consider- 
able evasion he at length unequivocally declared he should sup- 
port reform to the extent of Lord John Russell's bill. As he will 
be returned at the present election, this you see is the first ex- 
ample of what firmness and independence can achieve, and a 
lesson to members who have so abused the interests of their 
constituents, by voting against a measure so replete with advan- 
tages to our country. 

Another eireumstance occurred to-day of great importance in 
the North of Ireland, where the great body of the yeomanry ex- 
ist. Capt. Hart, on stating his perfect acquiescence to the reform 








Electioa at Derry—Ivishman. 





bill, was charged by Mr. Horner, that he had lately, as eaptain 
commandant of the Derry Legion of yeomanry, refused admis- 
sion to the Catholics of thiscorps. After a great deal of attempt 
at explanation, the fact was admitted ; but he said it was a regu- 
lation which existed previous to his appointment, and that on 
inquiring amongst the sergeants of the corps, he believed that 
such restriction did not now exist. 
On this, Thomas Dogherty, Esq. of Muff, stated that he should 
have a meeting of the Catholics on Easter Monday next, at the 
Chapel at Derry, to investigate the matter, as relating to the Ca- 
tholic complaints on that subject, and so well was he satisfied 
with their loyalty and zeal to support the government of the 
country, he would be security to the amount of 20,0001. for them 
—and if he found that their complaints were well founded, he 
should have a proper representation sent to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant, for it was idle to suppose his secretary would state in the 
House of Commons, that the the yeomanry of Ireland should be 
filled up without any religious distinction whatever. We shall 
see how this will end. 
The parties polled a few tallies, and so closed the day's pro- 
ceedings. 
Second day— Tuesday. 

Sir Robert Ferguson, - - - - - + 1 

Capt. Hart, - - - - - +--+ - 6 
There were 158 polled for Ferguson and 53 for Hart, but ob- 
jected to on both sides. 

Cross poll— Wednesday evening 
Sir Robert Ferguson - - - - - - 188 
Capt.Hart - - - - - +--+ + - SD 


Majority for Sir R. Ferguson - - - - 133. 





THE IRISHMAN. 





A paper bearing this title has been recently established in London, un- 
der the auspices of literary Irishmen, which, trom the superior talent it dis- 
plays, will do much in enlightening tle English mind, and in dispelling 
those mists of prejudice through whose jaundiced medium they view Irish 
affairs. We extract from a late number of that paper, the flattering notice 
which the Editors took of the celebration of St. Patrick’s Day, in this city, 
by the O’Connellites— 

“A distinguished friend has handed to usa file of a very ably condueted 
paper, published in the City of Philadelphia, called the “Inisa Surewp;” Le 
whose columns we easily recognized the feelings and tone of an Irish patriot 
of distinguished literary ability, Indeed the editor, whose name is Pepper, 
is “every inch” an O’ Connellite. We give below, from that paper, the pro- 
ceedings of a great public dinner given there on St, Putrick’s Day, by the 
O’ConNELurre Associatiox. Tie eloquent toasts and patriotic songs must 
impress our readers with a high opinion of the intellect and patriotism o! 
the Irish gentlemen of Philadelphia. In one of these songs, composed, we 
believe, hy a nephew of the Rt. Revd. Bishop Conwell, of Philadelphia, 
there are lofty ideas, and a warm spirit of Poetry of which even Moore 
might not be ashained.” 

We give the fullowing extract from the Prospeetus of the London Iniss- 
MAN, in the hope that some liberal Sons of Erin here may order, through #3, 
that eloquent and patriotic paper— 


object of paramount importance, it is proposed to aid this highly 
ienportasdt Seneauh, by eatabliehing in London a weekly news 

per, entitled “fHE IRISHMAN,” which will bring before the 
Engligh public a true picture of the actual condition of Ireland ; 
with strongecomments also on all proceedings bearing on the in- 
terests of this country, whether they originate in Great Britain 
or in Ireland. The pet aly will contain reports of the Irish — 
mentary intelligence, and the leading portions of the English 
bates and European Intelligence, up to the London post hou 
of Saturday night. 


accrue by circulating a knowledge of Irish affairs in Englanc 





The restoration ofa domestic legislature, to Ireland, being an 





It is unnecessary to descant on the advantages which must 
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by refuting, on the spot, the falsehoods and mis-statements of the 
corrupt and lying London . press—and by the dissemination 
throughout the empire, of the sound arguments and splendid 
eloquence, which most peculiarly distinguish the Irish nation at 
the present moment. 

An annual subscriber of £1. 10s. (payable in advance) will re- 
ceive the “Irishman” every Saturday night in London; or on 
Monday Morning in Dublin, after the re-opening of Parlia- 
ment. 

Subscriptions will be received at the banking house of Messrs. 
Puget, Bainbridge & Co., 12 St. Pauls Churchyard, and at Mr: 
Martin’s, 147, Strand, London; at the Hibernian Bank, Marlbo- 
rough-street ; the parliamentary Intelligence Office, Stephen st. 
Home’s Hotel, Merchant’s Quay; and various other public in- 
stitutions in Dublin. 





SYNOPSIS OF IRISH NEWS. 


The editor of the Dublin Times, cannot possibly admire 
the unrivalled eloquence of Sheil, more than we do ; but why 
has he not like ‘honest Dan,’ fastened the anchor of his 
hopes in the gratitude of his country; why, we say, has he 
degraded himself by putting on the livery of the Castle? It 
is true the historian will never class him in the bright and ex- 
alted sphere, where the genius and patriotism of O’ Connell 
shine; but were itjnot for his frippery, and debasing silk gown, 
he would be the moon of the true, honest, and incorruptible 
liberator. Ep. Irisu Surevp. 


Mr. Suem.—We publish, at foot, the touching appeal to 
the electors of Louth, which at this trying moment, so big 
with expectation, bursts forth from the heart of one whose 
genius has shed such unshading lustre upon his country. 
It but ill suits our humour to seek by any effort of ours, to 
recall to the public mind the memory of his unrivalled efforts 
for the regeneration of his country; for, before heaven we 
declare, that could we think it possible Ireland had forgotten 
the obligations she owes to Richard Sheil, we should unhesi- 
tatingly declare a people so degraded unworthy of sympathy. 
But the thing is impossible. Sheil shall triumph. In the 
name of patriotism—of common gratitude, even in the name 
of their common interests (but we know the men of Louth are 
bound by holier ties); we call upon the constituency of that 
great county to record their acknowledgments to the most 
accomplished orator and undaunted advoeate which our coun- 
try has produced. In Mr. Sheil’s own eloquent phrase, we 
eall upon them to ‘rescue him from the imputation, and 
liberate him from the consciousness, that in pleading the great 
cause upon which the nation’s heart is set, he himself was 
indebted to the very system he denounced for the power of 
denouncing it.” But we leave him to speak for himself :— 

“TO THE FREEHOLDERS OF THE COUNTY OF LOUTH. 

‘The assurances which I have received of your support 
induce me to offer myself as a candidate for the honour of 
representing you. 

“Itis my loftiest ambition to stand in the House of Com- 
mons as the nominee of the people. Rescue me from the 
imputation, and liberate me from the consciousness, that in 
pleading the great cause upon which the nation’s heart is set, 
1am myself indebted to the very system which I denounce 
for the power of denouncing it. If you think me capable of 
rendering you a service, raise me to that position in which I 
shall be best able to serve you. 

«« Circumstances, into the detail of which it is not necessary 
for me to enter, have hitherto prevented me from leaving Lon- 
don I shall hasten to meet you, and to solicit, in person, the 
distinction of becoming the trustee of your interests and the 
representative of your sentiments in the louse of Commons. 


« London, May 9, 1831. 
“RICHARD L. SHEILD. 


Synopsis of Trish News.— Song. 





KILDARE COUNTY ELECTION. 





Naas, Monday, May 9.—The election of two knights of 
the shire for this county took place this day. The secession 
of Lord William Fizgerald (brother to the Duke of Leinster) 
from the representation of this county, afforded the electors an 
opportunity of returning two friends to the grand measure of 
reform. Sir William Hort, Bart., offered himself as a candi- 
date for the honour, Lord William Fitzgerald had resigned, and 
his return with Richard More O’Ferrall,Esq. the late member, 
was unopposed, After the usual proclamation and prelimi- 
naries had been complied with, the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby pro- 
posed, and Robert Archbold, Esq. briefly seconded, Richard 
O’Ferrall, Esq. ; and Colonel Fitzgerald, of Geraldine, put in 
nomination Sir William Hort, Bart., which was seconded by 
William Graydon, Esq. After the nomination had been put 
by the High Sheriff, Robert Cassidy, Esq., rose to put a few 
questions to the new candidate, touching his determination on 
the reform bill, as introduced by the present Ministry to the 
late Parliament. The questions went seriafim through 
almost every clause of the bill, each of which Sir William 
Hort, Bart., pledged himself to support (to use his own 
words) “through thick and thin.” Mr. Cassidy did nat 
think it necessary to put the queries to Mr.,.More O’Ferrall, 
as that gentleman had already so voted on that question, and 
on every other, as to entitle him to an unanimous renewal of 
the confidence of the county, 


The High Sheriff (D. O'Reilly, Esq.,) after the candidates had each addressed the 
electors, and after a show of hands, declared R, M. O’Ferrall, Esq. and Sir William 
Josias Hort, Bart., to be duly elected for the counry of Kildare. 

Both members were then chaired, and were most enthusiastically greeted by an 
immense assemblage of their constituents, and in the evening they severally enter- 
tained their respective friends with a most sumptuous entertainment, 

It is worthy of remark, that though during the late Parliament Mr, More O’Ferrall 
excited an unpopular feeling towards himself amongst his constituents, by a deelara- 
tion in his seat in Parliament that the respectable portion of that body were o 
to the then all-absorbing question of the repeal of the Union, yet, during the entire 
uf the proceedings of this election, not the slightest allusion was made to The measure 
of repeal, but the entire attention of the constituency of the county seemed wholly 
direeted to, and absorbed in, the more feasible and salutary measure of Reform, 

QUEEN’S COUNTY ELECTION,.—This election commences on Wednesday 
next, when a severe contest is anticipated between Sir Charles Coote, one of the late 
members. and Thomas B. Kelly, Esq.,a gentleman of wealth in the county, who 
signalized himself, during his year of office of High Sheriff, by the devormined stand 
he made against the boroughmongering faetion of this eounty, on the question of 
assimilation of stamp duties proposed by the Wellington Administration, He is a 
determined supporter of the bill, and his friends are sanguine of a most triumphant 
success. Sir Henry Parnell is secure, ‘The electors consider the question not to be 
which man shall be our choice, but, reform or no reform, 





AN IRISH SONG. 
Air—Kathleen O’More. 


He is gone to the wars, and has left me alone, 

The poor Irish soldier, unfriended, unknown, 
My husband, my Patrick !— 

‘The bird of my bosom—though now he is flown. 

How [ mourn’d for the boy! vet I murmur’d the more, 

*Cause we once were so happy in darlin’ Lismore, 
Poor Ellen and Patrick! — 

Perhaps he now thinks of his Ellen no more. 

A%cabin we had, and the cow was hard by, 

And a slip of the garden that gladdened the eye; 

_ And there was our Patrick — 
Ne’er idle whilst light ever lived in the sky. 


a prep. young, and it’s likely too poor, 

et no two Were so happy in happy Linsmo: 

‘As Ellen and Patrick, 

Till they tempted and took him eway from our door. 


He said he would bring me, ere Autumn should fall, 
A linnet or lark that would come at my call; 
Alas! the poor Patrick! 

He has left me a bird that is sweeter than all! 

*T was bora in a hovel—'twas nourish'd in pain, 
But it came in my grief, like a light on my brain, 
The child of poor Patrick— 

And ’t taaght me to hope for its father again, 

And now we two wander from door unto door, 

And sometimes we steal back to happy Lismore, 
And ask for poor Patrick; 





Aud dream of the days when the wars will be o’er! 








B. P. BINNS, 


Pw MBER, No, 79, Lawrence street, near Buttonwood, Spring 
Garden, gratéful for the patronage he has received, is ready to 
attend to any repairs wanting inthe Hydrants, Water Closets, or Baths 
of those who favour him with their commands. 
> Charges moderate, and orders executed personally.—March 17. 





PROPOSALS 


FOR Publishing by Subscription, by Eveenr Cummisxry, No. 130, 
Sixth-street, the following Works, viz, THE DEVOUT CHRIS- 
TIAN. By the Right Rev. Pisnor Hay. 

Conditions :~-The work will be printed on a fine medium paper, in two 
folumes, duodecimo, containing about 300 pages each, at the low price 
vo_one dollar per volume, bound. 

_ The above Work is highly worthy the patronage of all the friends of 
prety. 
ALSO 

ELEVATION OF THE SOUL TO GOD. Containing about 300 
pages, duodecimo, at the low price of one dollar, bound. 

The above valuable works will be put to press as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers are obtaired to defray the expenses. 


_ The above Work is highly worthy the patronage of all the friends of 
diety. +t FRANCIS PATRICK, Bp. Arath and Coadj. Phil. 
25, Philadelphia, March1831. 





COFFEE, INDIGO, SUGAR, &c. 
2IOOD BAGS prime green La Guayra COFFEE; 300 do do 


St. Domingo do.; 132 bbls La Guayra Sugar ; 5 seroons 
low price Caraccas Tadigo, will be sold in small parcels, to accommodate 
purchasers, by the subscriber. 


JAMES FEARON, No. 49, Union Streot. 








REMOVAL. 

HOMAS LEDDY, ‘lately from South Alley, and formerly from 

Market, above Thirteenth street, front of the Tivoli, has removed 

to No. 57, George Street, corner of Janiper Lane, sign of Wm. Penn, 
where he will be happy to see his old friends and customers. 








TO THE LOVERS OF DRY FEET. 
“ Keep the Feet dry, and the Head cool, and bid defiance to the 
Physician.” —Borrnaave. 
P G. NAGLE, four doors below Congress Hall, Philadelphia, having 
® obtained Letters Patent from the United States, for an improved 
method of preparing Leather for, and the mode uf manufacturing BOOTS 
and SHOES, soas to make them completely water proof, offers for sale such 
rights, and also rights to individuals to manufseture for States, Counties or 
Distriets, as may be agreetl upon. The suabseriber offers for sale at his 
Manufietory.(the most fashionable in this ciy,) Boots and Shoes us above, 
(CP References can be given to those whol ave worn them. Certificates 
muy also be seen by calling at the above place, from the most respectable 
genticmen in this city. P. G. NAGLE, Patentee. 





JOHN M‘GRATH, 
(Formerly of the firm of Siddons g- M‘Grath,) 
TAILOR,’ 

FRESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has 

removed from No. 30, North Third St., to No. 12, South Third 
Street, west side, where he intends keeping constantly on hand, a gene- 
‘ral assortmeat of blue, black, brown and citron Cloths—single and 
double milled Cassimeres, of the most fashionable colours. Also an as 
sortment of Velvets, Silks, Toilinets, Valencia and Marseilles Vesting, 
which he will make up in the most fashionable style, and on reasonable 
terms. Jan. 14, 1831. 


—_—! 


TRANSPORTATION OF MERCHANDISE, &c., 
; TO BALTIMORE, 

Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. ; 
US’ ION LINE=-The proprietors of tnis line in addition to their pre- 
sent route, via. New Castle and Frenchtown, are now prepared 
to forward merehandise, &c. to Baltimore by the Chesapeake and Del- 
aware Canal. Having provided first rate vessels, they expect to con- 
tinue the business in such a manner as will give general satisfaction.— 
Goods will be taken at the lowest rates and with the greatest despatch. 
From the long experience of the proprietors, shippers may feel a confis 
dence, the same regularity in the charges and attention of the safety of 
the goods will prevail as has always heretofore characterised this line. 
Goods sent to the office, Chesnut street wharf, will be received and for- 

warded daily. 





WM. J. WATSON, Agent, Philadelphia. 
WM. M‘DONALD, & SON, Agents, Baltmore. 


Advertisements. 








JOHN KANE, 
Boox-Binper anp Parer-Ruuer, 


Informs his friends and the Public, that he carries on’the above busi- 
ness at No. 485 Market-streer. 
*,* CHEAP BLANK BOOKS for sale on reasonable terms. 
N. B. All orders thankfully received, and punctually attended to. 
June 8th. 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


JOHN SHANNON 


Respectfully informs his friends and the public, that he has removed his 
dwelling to Schuylkill SIXTH STREET, first house below Chesnut, at 
which place he will execute every description of Painting and Glazing, 
at the shortest notice. [2 He still continues to keep the old stand open, 
at No. 168, South Fifth Street. June 3. 


tt JOB PRINTING. 


In Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Brown, or other fancy colours, 


At No.3, Black Horse Alley, So. Second St. 





JOHN. YOUNG 

Returns his sincere thanks to his friends and the public for the liberality 
they have shown to him, for the last ten years in Philadelphia, and in- 
forms them that he makes it a point to purchase every material of the 
latest fashion as soon as heard of, for the Printing of Cards, Hand-bills, 
Circulars, Receipts, Magistrates’ Blanks and every other description of 
Jobbing in the Printing line. He flatters himself that from nearly twenty 
years practical experience in Ircland prior to his arrival in America, he 

will be able to give satisfaction to those who may employ him 

ier His terms will be found on comparison, to be more moderate ? 
tian those of any other Printer in Philadelphia. 
EUGENE CUMMISKEY 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public, that he has re- 
moved his CATHOLIC BOOK STORE, to No. 130, south Sixth 
street, between Washington square and the Roman Catholic Orphan Asy- 
lum. 

uF? Challoner’s Meditations are ready for delivery. March 18, 1831. 











MILNER’S SUMMARY.—Eugene Cummiskey has now in 
press and will publish in a few days, “A summary of the secrip- 
tures, by the Right Revd. Dr. Milner.” 

The learned and pious author having designed this work as a 
Catholic school book, commentis unnecessary on the advantages 
of its general intreduction into Catholic schools. 

N. B.—E. C. will sell the above work ata small advance on 
cost to encourage its circulation—say $4 50 per dozen, or 50 cts. 
percopy. may 27 





EMMETT’S SPEECH. 


ms day is published by B. H. RAND, No. 36 South Sixth street 
a new and elegant edition of EMMETT’S SPEECH. The Vig- 
nette designed by Barralett and engraved by O. A. Lawson. The Writing 
by Tiller, May 20th, 1831. 


WASHINGTON CITY. 


C. LEE, Attorney at Law, continues to practice in the Courts of the 
® disirict of Columbia, and also attends to busimess inthe Courts of 
the adjacent counties of Virginia and Maryland. Notes, bonds, &c., sent 
to him for collection in the district and adjoining counties will be promptly 
attended to. ‘To be found at General Walter Jones’s Office, in Gadsby’s 
Row, corner of 6th and C. Streets. 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1831, 


TERMS OF THE IRISH SHIELD. 


Four Dollars per annum—No paper will be sent to the country 
unless six months’ subscription is paid in advance, 


0<- The Publication Office of the Intex Surexp, is at No. 22, 
Srrawserry ALLEY—between Market and Chesnut Streets. 











PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR BY JOHN YOUNG, ; 
No. 3, Black Horse Alley, between Market and Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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PHILADELPHIA ADVERTISEMENTS. | 


PATENT WATER-PROOF BOOTS AND SHOES. 
From that valuable Periodical, the Journal of Health. 
A covering for the feet never originally intended to be seen 





beyond the chamber or the parlour, i ted for street 
vrade or travel; an¢ Lev w mid por’? 
eo of heaven ~ re pe ave" : 
ot ¢old and mois ky 
all the suffering: Ry ee potas rnow | 
matic. Thus we mignt continue the uieviaucnoly list of diseases, 
at best harrassing and alarming, often fatal, to which the heed- 
lessuess of youth, the pride of manhood, ar the avarice of old 
age, are voluntarily and carelessly exposed, by a neglect of one 
esson of every day experience, 


P. G. NAGLE. 
Patent Water-Proof Boot and Shoe-maker, No. 35, South 
Third, near Congress Hall. 








A. & E. MULLEN, 
WHOLESALE TOBACCO DEALERS, 
No. 5, Sours Wares Sreet, PHmapELPHIA. ; 


ALWAYS on hand, a large and general assortment of Vir- 
ginia leaf and manufactured Tobacco ; Kentucky leaf; Cuba and 
St. Domingo leaf; Spanish and half Spanish Segars. 





MAGUIRE & BROTHER, TAILORS, 
South-West Corner of Walnut and Fourth Streets. 


TO devise the best possible mode of cutting Coats has long 
been the object of one of the above firm ; and, believing as he 
does, that his present mode, namely, without having a seam ei- 
ther in the side or back, fully accomplishes this objeet, he has 
thought it his duty, both to himgelf and the public, to speak of 
the superiority which this seamless mode possesses over that 
commonly pursued. This mode of cutting not only insures a 

rfect fit in all instances, but renders the garment much more 
asting than those made in the common manner. It is well known 
that the seams of a coat, by their constant contact with the chair, 
and by the frequent application of the brush, become old in their 
appearance and dim in thgir colour, while the other parts appear 
new, clean, and beautiful. Jan. 13, 1831. 


& MADEIRA, SHERRY, PORT, &c. 


JAMES GOWEN, No. 69, South third corner of Dock Street 
has now on hand one of the most extensive stocks of the Wines 
MADEIRA, thit he has yet been able to offer to the public. 
The richest and choicest sorts constantly opidraught for retail. 
The celebrated Pale Sherry, Lobo brae4, 
Rich Brown do. of the Garrera, Gordon, é&ec. 
Gold do., very old and mellow. 
Grape Juice Port, for invalids. “a 
Other superior Port, per the Thataes, from Lo von. 
Company Port, of the first class, direct fram O orto. 
Also OLD WINES in Bottles, viz 
The Richardson Wine, bottled in Charles». 1811. 
The Paul Siemen Wine, of the Scott brand,.}810. 
Do. Do Do. Harrison Serewd, 1808. 
__ Do, Do Do. Lenox, Do. 1808. 
With a general assortme::t of Family and Table Wines, held 
at moderate prices. For sale as above. 





2~ 


a 


LATE AND ELEGANT ANNUALS. 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU, &. 


UST received from London—The Musical Bijou, an Album of 
Music, Poetry and Prose, for 1831, edited by F. H. Burney. 
The Remembrancer, edited by Thomas Roscoe, containing 13 engrav- 
nigs, splendidly bound in embossed leather. 
The tris for 1831, the Falstaf Comic Annual, the Musical Gem, the 








Forget-me-Not. For sale by JOHN GRI“™ 


No. 9 North Four’*8Y White . 
zoper time on 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA. 


"IS HE Public are respectfully informed by C. & A. OL- 

DRIDGE, that for certan reasons _— have left No. 16, Frank- 

lin place, but still, as usual, their place of Manufactory, and 

Residence * the sale of their BALM OF COLUMBIA, DR. 

BARTHe meee “" TXIR OF LIFE, & DR. COOPER’S 

4, wrune Street, Philadelphia, where custom- 

« +vholesale and Retail, on liberal terms. But 

please to recollect the above articles are not sold any longer in 
Franklin Place. 

The Balm of Columbia’s virtues have been long established, 
and it is known to be the only article discovered in the world 
which can restore Hair on Bald places ; it will at any age pre- 
vent its decline, and powerfully inyproves the growthi even in 
advanced age. Also it prevents the Hair from turn.ng gray, 
makes it look bright and glossy, and in a few applicat'ons frees 
it from scurf, and causes it, if inclined to curl, to ¢ url most beau- 
tifully. It cures nervous head-aches. Its excelencies are cele- 
brated through this vast continent, the West and East Indies, 
China, &c.; it also has found its way ee various parts of 
Europe, particularly in Great Britain and Ireland, Hamburg, 
Paris, &c., &c. Certificates of its efficacy may be seen at the 
above establishments, and at all those establishments who sell the 
Balm of Columbia. Price 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1 per bottle. 


THE REV. T. BARTHOLOMEW’S (M. D.) 
ELIXIR OF LIFE, 


For the Cure of Agues, and every kind of Fevers, 


When taken inwardly cures inflammation of the eyes; and, 
though it may appear incredible, yet it absolutely has, and will 
cure the following complaints : 

Abscvsses. Dys i 

Rite, — 

Ilood it cleanseth, Gravel and Stane, 

Cures the Bloody Flux, | Heart-Burn, 

Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, 
Consumptions, Inward Bleeding, 

Cou Inflammation cf the Lungs, 
cron Inward Weakness, 
Diabetes, Liver Complaints, 
lropsy, 

Dysentery, ' 


Nervous Affections, 
Palpitations of the Heart, 

Yellow Fever it has cured in nineteen hours, so that the pa- 
tient could walk out the next day. 

Testimonials can be giyen to the above cures. 

Price $1 per bottle. 

DR. COOPER'S WONDERFUL PILLS, 

Which cure Spasmodic Affections, viz:—Cramps, Epileptic Fits, 
&c., &c. Price 50 cents per box. 

References can be given where perfect cures have been made 
by the pills. 

The above Pills may be had of those who sell Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia, and Dr. Bartholomew’s Elixir of Life. Feb. 1. 


STEREOGRAPH, 

lt. TANNER, No. 75, Dock Street, has constantly on hand, 
for sale wholesale, and retail, the following Stereograph Safety 
Banks 

‘Checks on all the Banks, bound to suit purchasers. 

Promissory Notes do. as used in the Western Country, and by 

those who do business with merchants from that quarter. 
Just published a very elegant Bill of Exchange and Cashier's 

Drafts. 
Orders for certificates of Stock, for money deposited, &c. &c. 
promptly and handsomely executed. 


Piles, inward and outward, 

Rheumatism 

Sour Stomach, 

Spitting of Blood always 

eured, 

| ‘Tetters of the worst kinds, 
Vertigo, 

Whooping Coughs, 

Worms, 

Yellow Jaundice, 








DESPATCH LINE PACKETS FOR BALTIMORE—DAILY 
Via Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 


FOR NORFOLK, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND, 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays, va the Canal. 
Also, for ALEXANDRIA, WASHINGTON and GEORGETOWN, 
D. C.—every Thursday. 
Shippers may rely upon having their goods forwardéd by each of the 
above lines, upon the most favourable terms, and with the utmost des- 


tch. For freight apply to ALONZO WAKEMAN, 
™ rue Packet Office, No, 4, North Wharvee. 





’ 





Advertisements 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH] CALF SKINS. 
THE subscriber begs leave se to inform the public that he has 
ust received a quantity of French and English Calf Skins, a case of which 
is now open for inspection, He has also received from South America a 
large supply of GOAT SKINS, equalled by none hitherto imported into 
this market. He is now in readiness to take orders for all articles ia his line, 
fur which he will feel grateful. 

P. G. NAGLE, 
$1 8. Third street, near Congress Hall, 

(CP He also wishes to inform the public that he manufactures what is 
erroneously called “ Seamicss Boots;” having been the first inventor of 
making these articles with one seam only in the leg, five years ago, but 
did not consider the invention au improvement wertly a patent. 

June 24, 1831. 





THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, 
AND LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 


A NEW Series of this Periodival, enlarged, improved,-and accom- 

panied with an Engraved Title Page, was commenced January 
2d, 1830. The publication is devoted to choice Literature, both native 
and exotic. All the foreign periodicals of rank are received by the edi- 
tor, from which such extracts are given as are calculate: to strengthen 
the understanding, enliven the fancy, or amend the heart. Thedepart- 
ment of original communications embraces the productions of some of 
our best and most reputed writers. and it is the endeavour of the editor 
to admit nothing into his pages that may offend the eye of modesty, or 
waver from the path of truth. 

The work is regularly published every Saturday, and forwarded to 
subseribere by the earliest mails. Each number contains eight impe- 
rial quarto pages, printed on good paper, with new type. Each vo- 
lume will be embellished with six elegant copperplate engravings 
Terms, $2 50 per annum. Address Josepa Harping, Publisher, 36, 
Carter's Alley, Philadelphia. 





THE KEEPSAKE, 
AND OTHER LONDON ANNUALS, FOR 1831. 


HE KEEPSAKE, for 1831, with eighteen Engravings, by the most 
eminent artists. 


The HUMOURIST, for 1831, with fifty Engravings and numerous 
Vignettes. 

The JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, for 1831, (not Ackerman’s, 
although with the same title,) with twelve splendid Eugravings, edited 
by Mrs. C. Hall. 

The Subscriber has just received a copy of the above London An- 
nuals, for 1831, which may be seen at his Store. No effort has been 
spared to vbtain a supply of the Keepsake for sale—only about fifty 
copies for sale have yet reached this country, which were all disposed 
of in New York on New Year’s day ; so that until further arrivals from 
England patience must be exercised. JOHN M‘KEWAN, Jun., 

66, Chesnut Street. 


> Another supply of Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s Wreath 
have been received. 





ae 


THE JOURNAL OF HEALTH 


IE published in Numbers of 16 pages each, octavo, un the second and 

fourth Wednesdays of every month. Price per annum, $1 25, in 

advance. Subscriptions and communications (post paid) will be re- 

ty i by Jupan Dowson, Agent, No. 108, Chesnut street, opposite the 
ost Office, Philadelphia. 

Subseribers for the ensuing year, or to the second volume, of this 
Journal, will please attend to the terms as above stated, on which the 
~ Work is 4 be sent to them. 

~ Complete sets of the first volume can always be furnished to order, at 
the tual rate. 

‘The Journal of Health, including Index, will form at the end of the 
year a volume of 400 pages octavo. 

All new sabsertbers to commence with. No, 1, of each year—back 
numbers at all times furnished, The strictest punetuality observed in 
supplying agents, and in forwaraing by mail to any part of the country 





THK REMEMBRANCER, MUSICAL BIJOU, &e. 


received from London, the Musica] Bijou, an Album of music, 
ry and prose, for 1831, edited by ‘IT. H. Burney, with illustrations. 


ust 
The Remembrancer, edited hy Thomas Ruseoe, containing 13 engravings, 
splendidly bound in embossed leather. 
': Vhe Iris for 1831—i2 plates. 
The Falstaff Comic Annual, Musical Gem, Forget-me-Not,&c. For sale 


E. kL, CARBY & A. HART, 
Corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 


| 











NEW MUSIC, FOR THF PIANO, 
VERY CHEAP. 

UST received, and for Sale by E. LIT TELL, corner of Chesnut and 
Seventh Streets, the Crusalers,a Ballad, written by J. F. Cooper 

O, merry row the bonny bark, a Nothumbrian melody, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Miss Clara Fisher, the music arranged for the 
piano or harp, by John Parry; the Soldier's Grave,monody on thedeath 
of Sir John Moore, poetry by the Rev. Charles Wolfe, the music by 
Thomas Williams; Wha’ll be king but Charlie, a favourite Scotch 
ballad, the words by Sir Walter Scott, adapted and arranged for the 
piano forte by Haydn Corri; Oft in the Stilly Night, a Scotch air, 
from Moore's National Melodies, arranged by J. Stevenson; Come rest 
in this bosom, written by Thomas Moore, Esq., adapted to the favour- 
ite air, Fleure da Tage ; the Tyrolese Pheasant's Song. arranged for the 
piano forte, by Joseph Hart; General Andrew Jackson’s Presidential 
Grand March, for the piano forte; a favourite Swiss Waltz, with Varia- 
tions for the harp or piano forte, by P. R. Morgan; a favourite Waltz, 


for the piano forte, composed by Mozart; Combinatioa Waltzes, No. 
9, 10, 11, 12. *, 





LANDSCAPE ANNUAL. 
UST received, “The ‘Tourist in Italy,” by Thomas Roscoe, with 
twenty six fine plates, engraved under the direction of Charlcs 
Heath, viz.: Venice, the Belbi Palace, Titian House, The Dogana da 
Nare, The Rialto, Lord Byron’s Palace, St. Mark’s Place, Interior of 
St. Mark’s Church, The Campanile, the Library, Rome, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, Mount Aventine, Mountain of St. Peters, Temple 
of Peace, The Forum, Temple of Vesta and House of Riensi, Temple of 
Mars, Temple of Pallas, the Borghese Palace, Remmi, Sybles’’ Temple, 
Tivol, Civiti Castellana, Fails of Terni, Bridge of Augustus, Town and 
Lake of Lugo. 
The Remembrancer, Falstaff’s Comie Annual, The Iris, Musical 
Bijou, Musical Gem, &«. Ke 
For sale by 


E. L. CAREY & A. HART, 
Fourth and Chesnut Streets 
CATHOLIC BOOKS. 
UGENE CUMMISKEY respectfully informs his friends and the 
public, that he has now in the press, and will have ready for deliv- 
ery next month, ConsipERATIONS uPoN CHRISTIAN TRUTHS AND 
CurisTiaw Duriszs, digested into Meditations and Instructions for every 
Day in the Year—By the Rt. Rev. Dr. Challinor. This work is com- 
prised in two volumes duodecimo, at the low price of One Dollar per 

volume. - 
E. C. offers also for sale, at reduced prices, Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints, in twelve volumes, embellished with engravings. Folio, quarto 
and octavo Bibles, Testaments and Prayer Books, with a general assort- 


ment of Catholic Books. (( Lingard’s History of England, in twelve 
volumes. 


ue 


season, 














CHARLESTON PACKETS. 
following vessels will form a regular line of Packets the ensuing 
between Philadelphia and Charleston,S.C. They are all 
first rate vessels of their class, and insure at the lowest rates. 
Rrig Langdon Cheves, Captain John Baker. 
Schooner J.C. Calhoun, Captain John Ireland. 
Ann Eliza, Captain George Doiles. 


For freight or passage apply at the Packet Office, on Girard’s wharf 


MORRIS SMITH. 
wm 


NEW LINE OF PACKETS, TO SAIL FROM 
LIVERPOOL FOR PHILADELPHIA. 


On the 20th of every month throughout the year. 
Full or not full, if the wind ix favourable, 

<HIP ANN, Thomas J. Bird, Master, to sail from Liverpool, 11th 

month, (Nov.) 20th. , . 
Ship JULIUS CESAR, Thomas L. M*Mullin, Master, to sail from 
Liverpool 12th month, (Dec.) 20th. $ : 

Ship DELAWARE, Charles M. Bartleson, Master, to sail from Liv- 
erpool, Ist month, (January) 20th, - : 

Ship JOHN WELLS, Eli Curtis, Master, to sail from Liverpool 2d 
Month, (February) 20th. ‘ 

Ship ARAB, John Ball, Master, to sail from Liverpool 3d Month, 
(March) 20th. ‘ : 

These ships are commanded by able and skilful Masters, aud sail re- 
markably fast; they are coppered and copper-fastened, and are in all 
respects very eligible conveyances, having suck accommodations as will 
insure very great comfort and convenience to passengers. For further 
parti<9g apply to 

PRi 
No. 3, Black Hor 


to 
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THOMAS E. WALKER, & Co., 
No. 15, North Fourth Street. 





